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Our chief policy designer 



® Our best-ever 
Whole Life 
Policy. 

Anything that offers more today is 
welcome news. 

That’s why we’re so excited about our 
new Series 78 Whole Life Policy. It’s life 
insurance that builds more cash value. A 
lot more. 

Because it’s permanent insurance, it 
can protect you as long as you live. There’s 
never a need to convert or renew it. And 
the premiums you pay never increase. 


The policy’s growing cash value gives 
you great flexibility. In an emergency, you 
can borrow against it. Or at retirement, you 
can use it to buy an annuity that provides a 
guaranteed monthly income for life. Or 
you can use it any time to buy a smaller 
paid-up policy. 

Our vastly improved Whole Life 
Policy. It’s just one of New York Life’s new 
Series 78 policies with more for you. See 
your New York Life Agent for details soon. 

H We guarantee 

tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New York. New Yotk 10010. Life. Group and Health Insurance. Annuities. Pension Plans. 








CARING ABOUT YOUR GM CAR 
KEEPS MR. GOODWRENCH IN BUSINESS. 


Mr. Goodwrench is the professional service 
technician who works for your participating 
GM dealer. He has special General Motors 
tools, equipment and training—all available 
—to help him do his job and get your car 
out on time. 

He also has genuine GM parts available 
—the kind engineered specifically for your 
General Motors car. 


And Mr. Goodwrench wants you to com¬ 
pare his prices. Anywhere. Because General 
Motors has made it possible for him to have 
competitive prices on the parts you're most 
likely to use, like brakes, shocks and spark 
plugs. 

That's Mr. Goodwrench for you. A profes¬ 
sional. Stop in and let him show you how he 
cares. About you. And your GM car. 


AT PARTICIPATING INDEPENDENT CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, OLDSMOBILE, 
BUICK, CADILLAC, GMC AND CHEVY TRUCK DEALERS. 


KEEP THAT GREAT GM FEELING 
WITH GENUINE GM PARTS. 



GM QUALITY 
SERVICE PARTS 



GENERAL MOTORS PARTS DIVISION 
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Money in Sports 28 

Are all those O.J.s and Dr. Js overpaid? Are the team owners headed for the 
poorhouse or the countinghouse? Is the fan being ripped off? The first of a 
three-part series probes the charges and countercharges in the great 
debate over whether the current emphasis on big bucks is spoiling sports 

by Ray Kennedy and Nancy Williamson 
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Next Week 

THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT at St. Andrews, where Scotsmen first teed up 500-odd 
years ago, again hosts the British Open. In 1970, the last time the tournament was 
played there. Jack Nicklaus won Jack is back, as is Dan Jenkins to report. 

THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT Forego, the 8-year-old who was Horse of the Year 
three times, has been retired $38,940 shy of racing's money-winning record be¬ 
cause of sore legs. Bill Nack celebrates the indomitable gelding's illustrious career. 
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HERE 


Change of address? Please give us 4 
weeks advance notice Attach the label for 
your old address, write in your new address 
below 

Entering a new subscription? Check 
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gift subscriptions, please attach a separate 
sheet) 
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LETTER FROM 1 


KENNEDY, WILLIAMSON AND MONEY 


This week Sports Illustrated pub¬ 
lishes the first installment of a three- 
part series on the pervasive influence 
of money on professional sports, a proj¬ 
ect that has proved to be, in some ways, 
the most ambitious in Si’s 24-year his¬ 
tory. Part I, Money: The Monster 
Threatening Sports {page 28), is by far 
the longest single article the magazine 
has ever run, and the entire series, we 
feel, is one of the most enlightening and 
important to appear in our pages. 

The research for the project began 
more than six months ago with exten¬ 
sive queries sent out by Senior Editor 
Peter Carry to SI correspondents across 
the U.S. As the raw information was 
rolling in. Senior Writer Ray Kennedy, 
who had been assigned to write the se¬ 
ries, was crisscrossing the country in¬ 
terviewing team owners. Each time he 
returned from the road to his Manhat¬ 
tan apartment he found new stacks of 
data awaiting him. 

“It was like the time they delivered 
a big block of granite to Michelangelo,” 
says Kennedy. “He walked around this 
enormous slab, feeling the granite with 
his hands. Finally he turned to some¬ 
one and said, ‘There’s an angel hiding 
in there.’ ” His project, Kennedy felt, 
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was in many ways like Michelangelo’s, 
“though I don’t know if what we found 
was an angel.” 

Indeed, he says, at times it was more 
like exorcizing a devil. “Preparing this 
story was like doing your income tax a 
hundred days in a row. I was an Eng¬ 
lish major. What do I know about amor¬ 
tizing my equity? I had to keep looking 
a lot of those words up.” 

Kennedy carted home armloads of 
books on economic theory, “half of 
which at first I didn’t understand. The 
challenge for me was to take the so- 
called ‘boring science’—economics— 
and make it interesting. My first rule of 
thumb was that if I couldn’t understand 
it, neither could the reader.” 

Writing the money series raised hob 
with Kennedy’s tennis game. “It was 
one of those things that you can’t walk 
away from, even for a day, or the whole 
thread slips away from you,” he says. 
Subsisting on diet cola and take-out 
food from a neighborhood Latin-Amer- 
ican restaurant, Kennedy dropped 12 
pounds, and virtually out of sight. 

“I was doing these multimillion-dol- 
lar calculations,” he says, “and mean¬ 
while my own checks were bouncing 
all over town. I’d gotten so wrapped 
up in the story I had neglected to take 
care of my own finances.” 

Writer-Reporter Nancy Williamson, 
who assisted Kennedy on the series, in¬ 
terviewed most of the millionaire sports 
stars for the second installment and 
more than 50 fans for the third part. 
The superstars, many of whom Wil¬ 
liamson spoke to in their off-seasons, 
were hard to track down and leery of 
talking about money, but the fans were 
a delight. Armed with a roving press 
pass, Williamson roamed arenas and 
ball parks, interviewing spectators, who 
were astonishingly cooperative. What’s 
more, a number of kids wanted Nan¬ 
cy’s autograph. 














What a man serves is often a reflection of the man. 


Seagrams V.O. 

Bottled in Canada. Preferred throughout the world. 

CAJUOMN WHISKY. A BUKO OF CANADA'S FINEST WHISKIES. 6 YEARS OLD. 86.6 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS C0-. N.Y.C. 






Some competitors think they 
can imitate our shoes simply by 
copying our style. 

But no matter how close the 
look-alikes come to our style.they 
haven't come close to the shoes that 
made that style famous. 

Like the newest Sperry Top- 
Sider—the America's Cup. 


The soles are made up of hun¬ 
dreds of sharp-angled slits that are 
cut right into them. Also, we chrome 
tan our leather tops, to make them 
soft, supple, breathable and able to 
withstand repeated wettings. 

And Sperry lop-Sider is the 
official supplier of footwear to the 
America’s Cup U.S. crews. 


SPERRY TOP-SIDER. AUTHENTICITY HAS ITS OWN 


You see, there's really only one 
authentic Sperry lop-Sider. and we 
can't imagine why you'd ever want 
to own a pair of lop-Sider look- 
alikes. Can you? 

Write for a free catalogue: 
Sperry Top-Sider, 12 R ubbe r Avenue. 
Naugatuck. Conn. 
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SCORECARD 

Edited hv ROUtRI H. BOy LL 


FIVE MEANS FOUR 

You may not believe it, but football has 
started already. In fact, the new Amer¬ 
ican Football Association, which has six 
teams in Texas and Louisiana, began play 
in mid-June. The AFA's founders. Rog¬ 
er Gill and Harry Lander, hope it will 
serve as a developing ground for NFL 
players. It will end its regular season in 
mid-August, but meanwhile teams are 
experimenting with a new approach to 
field goals. Any field goal of 40 to 50 
yards is worth four points, one of more 
than 50 yards is worth five points. If the 
attempt is missed, the ball goes back to 
the line of scrimmage. This makes for 
some weird tactics. 

Just before halftime of a game at 
Shreveport. Houston had the ball on Lou¬ 
isiana's 36-yard line, fourth down and 
four yards to go. A Houston lineman rose 
from his stance, walked across the line 
of scrimmage and tapped an opponent 
on the shoulder. From the sideline Lou¬ 
isiana coaches screamed. “Don't accept 
it!" but the players failed to hear them 
and officials stepped off a five-yard pen¬ 
ally. Houston’s Charles Stafford then 
kicked a 41-yard field goal worth four 
points. Houston ultimately won 29-28. 

3M 

Last year the Los Angeles Dodgers just 
missed becoming the first ball club to 
draw three million paid fans in regular- 
season home games, with 2.955,087 in 
79 dates. At present they are averaging 
nearly 41.000 paid, which projects to a 
total of 3.2 million. 

FINE NINE 

Jerry West is in lop form, not for bas¬ 
ketball but for golf. A one-handicap play¬ 
er at Los Angeles’ Bel-Air Country Club, 
he shot a record-breaking 28 recently— 
two below the previous mark—on the 
back nine and ended up with a 65 for 
the round. The course record of 62 is 
held by head pro Eddie Merrins. who 
shot 31-31. Sam Snead once had a 64 at 
Bel-Air. 


There arc many who say that if West 
had put in only half the hours playing 
golf that he did on basketball he would 
be among the best in the world. That is. 
if there were any golf courses around 
Cabin Creek. W. Va. “There were only 
coal mines." says West, who had played 
only one round of golf until after his sec¬ 
ond year with the Lakers. 

BIG BANDICOOT 

An Australian syndicate has built a high¬ 
ly unusual catamaran that it hopes will 
be the fastest sailing vessel in history. The 
55-foot cat, named Big Bandicoot after 
a Down Linder marsupial, begins trials 
this week near Sydney, and next month 
will try to break two records, one set last 
year, the other more than a century ago. 
The former is the 33.4-knot world speed 
mark over a 500-meter course established 
by the catamaran Crossbow II, skippered 
by Tim Colman of the English mustard 
family; the old record is the 24-hour 
ocean passage of 465 miles reported by 
the clipper ship Champion of the Seas 
back in 1854. 

The idea of accomplishing all this 
came to Geoff Baker of Sydney, the 
head of the Big Bandicoot syndicate, 
some 18 months ago when, impressed 
by the swiftness of multihulled yachts 
in a singlehanded transatlantic race, he 
realized that the westerly wind of the 
eastern Australian seaboard would be 
an ideal power source. The westerly is 
a strange wind. It blows only from June 
to September, the Aussie winter, usu¬ 
ally in three-day bursts. The wind can 
reach speeds up to 30 knots, but 20 
knots is ideal for Big Bandicoot. 

Baker got Peter Joubert. a professor 
of mechanical engineering at Melbourne 
University and one of the country's best- 
known yacht designers, to draw up the 
plans. Joubert has designed Big Bandi¬ 
coot as a speed sailing machine intended 
to go fast only in strong winds. She is 
Australia's largest light cat—she weighs 
only about 3,500 pounds—and carries a 
65-foot mast with 1.200 square feet of 


sail. Inspired by offshore powerboats. 
Joubert gave her hard chine hulls. He is 
confident she will do close to 40 knots. 
“We are putting speedboat-type planing 
strakes along the bottom of the hulls.” 
says Baker. “If it does work and she gets 
up and planes, then the sky is the limit." 

HAVING A BALL 

Columnist Bob Matthews of the Roch¬ 
ester (N.Y.) Times-Union. who thinks it’s 
stupid for Americans to call soccer soc¬ 
cer when the rest of the world calls it 
football, recently asked readers to come 
up with a more appropriate name for 
American football so we can start call¬ 
ing soccer football. 

A total of 130 readers offered 52 dif¬ 
ferent suggestions, including hilball. 
pigball. battleball. killball. blocklcball. 



murderball, passball. gridball, crunch- 
ball. warball, black-and-blue ball and 
Pete Rozelle ball. To Matthews’ surprise 
and delight. 22 readers suggested tack- 
leball. “Tackleball," muses Matthews. 
"College tackleball. The National Tack¬ 
leball League. I could live with that." 

Maybe he could, but we couldn't. Why 
not change the name of soccer to kick- 
ball. instead? 

BEAR'S BEST 

Who’s the best college football coach 
in the country? To find out, Larry Guest 
of the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel Star 
asked 31 coaches at the American Foot¬ 
ball Coaches Association Golf Tourna¬ 
ment in Dallas to list their top three 
picks. The results of the poll, scoring 
3-2-1. are Bear Bryant of Alabama. 

continued 
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The General Foods 
Media Imperatives. 



TV or not TV isn’t the question. 

And magazines and only magazines isn’t the answer. 


General Foods Corporation is one 
of the top 100 television advertisers. 

But recently, General Foods has 
been turning more and more to 
magazines. 

According to P.I.B./L.N.A. records, 
General Foods doubled its magazine 
advertising in 1976. And, in the first 
nine months of 1977, the increase 
was another 122 percent—from 
$ 12,192,640 to $27,069,343. 

And General Foods is not alone. In 
the first half of 1977, 70 of the top 100 
advertisers increased their magazine 
advertising investments. 

The increases for 31 of these leading 
companies were at least 50 percent. 
The increases lor IS ol them were 100 
percent or more. And each of these 
top advertisers has its own reasons 
for increasing its use of magazines. 

In the case of General Foods, 


magazines are second to none when 
it comes to zeroing in on women who 
are shopping for ideas and products— 
from Birds Eye® vegetables and 
Jell-O® desserts to Dream Whip® 
topping mix and Maxwell House® 
coffee. 

And General Foods is using 
magazines for all they're worth—with 
pull-out recipe booklets that help 
promote other food products, with 
cents-off coupons that generate 
supermarket sales, and with corporate 
advertising that links the General 
Foods philosophy and products. 

In short, magazines offer the kinds 
of readership and salesmanship 
that can help sell anything irom a 
corporate idea to a consumer product. 
For General Foods. For anyone. 

If your company and your agency 
wish to re-evaluate television and 


magazines, a new research concept 
can help you determine an effective 
media balance based on media and 
market potential. 

The concept, called the Media 
Imperatives®, can help you draw the 
line between two kinds of prospects 
—the Television Imperatives who 
are big on television and not so big 
on magazines and the Magazine 
Imperatives who are big on 
magazines and not so big on 
television. 

For information regarding a 
Telmar computer run based on your 
prospects and using either Simmons 
orT.G.I. data, simply write 
Magazine Publishers Association, Inc. 
575 Lexington Avenue, 

New York, New York 10022. 


The Magazine Imperatives represent 
2.3 million heavy users of frozen vegetables. 


The Television Imperatives represent 
1.7 million heavy users of frozen vegetables. 








IF SPORTS ARE YOUR PASSION, 
JOIN THE CLUB. 


Choose any 3 books for only $1 

when you join Sports Illustrated Book Club ana agree 
to buy three more books in the next year. Save money on 
sports classics as a member. 


(Please print plainly 


□ Check here if under 21 years of age. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is a trademark of Time Incorporated. 

Sports Illustrated 

Prices shown are publishers' U.S. prices. Outside the U.S.. 
- prices are generally somewhat higher. 


Baseball. 

109. Whitey and Mickey: An Auto¬ 
biography of the Yankee Years by 
Whitey Ford, Mickey Mantle, and 
Joseph Durso. S8.95 
181. Reggie Jackson's Scrapbook by 
Reggie Jackson. Edited by Robert 
Kraus. $9.95 


148. Pitching in a Pinch 
or Baseball from the In¬ 
side by Christy Mathew- 
son. Introduction by Red 
Smith. 810 
119. Five Seasons: A 
Baseball Companion by 
Roger Angell. 89.95 
224. Baseball Between 
the Lines bv Donald 
Honig. $9.95 
144. Baseball As I 
Have Known It by 
Fred Lieb. 89.95 
232. How to Steal 
a Pennant by 
Maury Wills with 
Freeman. S8.95 


173. Baseball When the Grass 
Was Real by Donald Honig. 812.50 


138. No Big Deal by Mark Fidrych 
and Tom Clark. 88.95 


Football. 

108. Rockne: The Coach, The Man, 
The Legend bv Jerry Brondfield 
$8.9 5 


190. Fighting Back by 
Rockv Bleier with Terrv 
O'Neil. S8.95 


154. Even Big Guys 
Cry by Alex Karras 
with Herb Gluck. $8.95 


102. The Gladiators 
Photographs. 814.95 
117. The Scrapbook 
Historv of Pro Foot¬ 
ball by Richard M. 
Cohen.Jordan A. 
Deutsch. Roland T. 
Johnson and David S. 
Neft. 815 


123. 30 Years of Pro 
Football’s Great 
Moments bv Jack Clary 

89.95 


120. One More July: A 
Football Dialogue with 
Bill Curry by George 
Plimpton. $8.95 
129. The Game They 
Played bv Stanley 
Cohen. $8.95 


103. Franco Harris by 

Don Kowet. S8.95 


How membership works. 

1. You receive Sports Illustrated Book Club News 15 times each 
year (about every S'-i weeks). Each issue reviews a new Main 
Selection, plus scores of Alternates. Most books are offered at 
substantial discounts. 

2. If you want the Main Selection do nothing. It will be shipped 
to you automatically. If you want one or more Alternate books — 
or no book at all —indicate your decision on the reply form 
always enclosed and return it by the date specified. 

3. Return privilege. If the News is delayed and you receive the 
Main Selection without having had 10 days to notify us. you 
may return it for credit at our expense. 

4. Cancellations. You may cancel membership at any time after 
you have bought the three additional books. 


Sports Illustrated Book Club. Operated by Book-of-the-Month 
Club, Inc., Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012. Please enroll me in 
Sports Illustrated Book Club and send the three choices I’ve 
listed below. Bill me $1. plus postage and handling charges. I 
agree to buy at least three additional Selections or Alternates 
during my first year as a member. A postage and handling 
charge is added to each shipment. 8-SB174-7-1 


Indicate by number the 3 books y 


Sports toss-up. 


175. Kyle Rote. Jr.'s Complete 
Book of Soccer by Kyle Rote, Jr 
with Basil Kane. S9.95 


139. Maximum Performance by 
Laurence E. Morehouse, 

Ph.D., and Leonard 
Gross. $8.95 


101. Inner Tennis: Play¬ 
ing the Game by W. 
Timothy Gallwey. 88.95 


146. The Complete 
Book of Running by 

James F. Fixx. 810 


229. Sports in 
America by James A. 
Michener. S12.50 


159. Echoes from the 
Schoolyard: Informal Por¬ 
traits of NBA Greats by 
Anne Byrne Hoffman. Pho¬ 
tography bv George Kalinskv 
S12.95 


160. The Legend of Dr. J .: The 
Story of Julius Erving by 
Marty Bell. 87.95 
143. Shadow Box by George Plimpton 
89.95 
























SCORECARD continued 


54'/j; Bo Schembechler of Michigan. 29: 
Woody Hayes of Ohio Stale, 25'/j; Joe 
Patcrno of Penn State. 21: Lou Holtz 
of Arkansas. 11: and Frank Kush of Ar¬ 
izona State, 8. 

An interesting ballot was cast by Bo 
Rein of North Carolina State, who played 
for Hayes and worked for Holtz but 
voted for Paterno. 

NAME-DROPPING 

The registrar at Horseshoe Bay Golf 
School in Marble Falls. Texas is Bobby 
Putt. 

GONE 

If you're thinking of buying a ticket for 
the NCAA basketball championships 
next March, forget it. The champion¬ 
ships. which will be held at the Univer¬ 
sity of Utah's Special Events Center (15,- 
000 capacity), is not only sold out for 
both nights, but Utah could have sold 
close to another 80.000 tickets. 

CORRALLED 

It can be tough trying to find a parking 
space in Chicago, but it’s murder to find 
a mooring for a boat. There are an es¬ 
timated 300.000 boats in the five Illinois 
counties around Chicago, but there are 
only 4.400 mooring places on the city’s 
lakefront. As a result, boat owners who 
can’t get a legal mooring (or who use 
that as an excuse to avoid paying a moor¬ 
ing fee) often tie up to mooring cans as¬ 
signed to boats that are out on Lake 
Michigan. To make matters worse, some 
of the returning boat owners, who find 
they have no place to moor, in turn tie 
up at someone else’s can. 

In an elTori to make order out of cha¬ 
os. the Chicago Park District used to tow 
away illegally moored boats and stow 
them at various sites. But inasmuch as 
the boats were not under guard, owners 
would find out where they were and 
sneak olT with them. Now the district has 
its own corral, a former Coast Guard 
dock inside locks at the mouth of the Chi¬ 
cago River. Last week officials began 
rounding up the first miscreants. It’s not 
going to be cheap for an offender. There’s 
a S200 charge just to get the boat back, 
plus S10 for each day of impoundment. 

WUNDERKIND 

A Canadian Football League team is 
drooling over an 18-year-old who is a 
rare combination of size, speed, strength 
and agility. The w underkind is Larry Kin- 


nebrew. recently of East Rome (Ga.) 
High, a 6' 2". 255-pound fullback who 
twice won the state high school 100-yard- 
dash title. His winning times were 10.01 
and 10.02, but he has been clocked in 
9.6. As a senior this year, Kinnebrew also 
won the state discus title, and last year 
he won the shotput. As a sophomore he 
won the Class AA unlimited division 
wrestling championship and as a senior 
he won the Class A title. 

But Kinnebrew really excels in foot¬ 
ball. He helped lead the Gladiators to 
the Class A championship with a 15-0 
record by running for 1,012 yards in 114 
carries (an 8.9 average) and scored 118 
points. The reason he didn’t run more is 
that Coach Jerry Sharp used him mainly 
as a blocker. With Kinnebrew flattening 
defenders. Halfback Greg Gordon set a 
school rushing record of 2,259 yards in 
287 carries. Kinnebrew was also middle 
linebacker for a defense that gave up only 
one touchdown in the regular season. Oh. 
yes, he was also the Gladiators’ punter, 
averaging 39.8 yards a kick. 

Southern Cal and Pitt were among the 
schools after Kinnebrew. He chose Geor¬ 
gia. but his grades aren’t good enough— 
in fact, he didn’t graduate—and there 
won’t be time this summer to make up 
the needed credits. If he does go with 
the CFL, he won’t be the first high school 
fullback to do so. Cookie Gilchrist, who 
went on to star for Buffalo in the AFL, 
took this route. 

OINK 

Despite all the pious political talk about 
the need to cut spending, most Congress¬ 
men still deal in pork-barrel projects that 
often are economic and environmental 
disasters. Recently Rep. Robert Edgar 
(D., Pa.) offered an amendment that he 
called Proposition Eight after Rep. Tom 
Bevill (D.. Ala.), chairman of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Public 
Works, served up the pork package for 
1979—approximately $3.2 billion bud¬ 
geted for several hundred water projects, 
many of them questionable. Edgar's 
Proposition Eight would have struck out 
eight of the worst, such as the $167 mil¬ 
lion Meramec Park Dam in Missouri that 
would destroy 75 miles of beautiful Ozark 
streams and inundate more than 100 
caves, including some of the most heav¬ 
ily visited in the U.S. The benefits would 
be questionable, although the Army 
Corps of Engineers claims the project 
would draw sightseers who would come 


simply to gaze at what the Corps had 
built. Another project is the Lafarge Dam 
in Wisconsin, which would create a silt¬ 
laden lake that would not meet state 
water quality standards and would dam¬ 
age the Kickapoo River Natural Area, a 
national landmark. This project, which 
is opposed by Wisconsin’s governor and 
two U.S. senators, has become so mal¬ 
odorous that even the Corps is seeking 
to de-authorize it. All told, the eight pro¬ 
jects cited by Edgar would, if built, cost 
taxpayers about $563 million. 

Rep. Silvio Conte (R., Mass.) backed 
Proposition Eight. He called the projects 
“boondoggles” and said. “We cannot 
continue to act in a reckless, buddy-bud¬ 
dy fashion and expect the taxpayers to 
unknowingly support us.” 

Even so, the House rejected Propo¬ 
sition Eight, and more than half a bil¬ 
lion dollars stands to go down the drain. 
Edward Osann of the National Wildlife 
Federation says. “It is clear that neither 
our economy nor our environment can 
further afford the ribbon cuttings, the 
naming of dams and artificial lakes and 
all the other public accolades that reward 
Congressional spending for unneeded 
and destructive water projects. But it is 
also very clear that these abuses will con¬ 
tinue until enough conservationists and 
enough taxpayers get angry enough to 
bring enough pressure on enough Con¬ 
gressmen and Senators to clean up the 
pork-barrel system.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Carlton Fisk, Red Sox catcher, after a 
game in which he hit a three-run homer, 
leaped three rows into the box seats to 
catch a foul ball, and slid headfirst into a 
wall to catch another foul: “I fell like a 
maple tree on the last day of March—all 
tapped out.” 

• Tom Boggs, Atlanta pitcher, asked 
what kind of a pitch he had hit for a 
home run: “I dunno. my eyes were 
closed.” 

• Lee Rose, new basketball coach at Pur¬ 
due. denying reports that T 1" Center 
Joe Barry Carroll is leaving school: "I'll 
guarantee you that the day you see the an¬ 
nouncement that he has left, you can look 
for my name right below his." 

• Sugar Ray Leonard, welterweight box¬ 

er. on his willingness to talk to the press: 
“The era of the trainer or manager talk¬ 
ing for the fighter is over. They’re not 
going to do his fighting, so they shouldn’t 
be doing his talking, either.” end 
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The spirit of the Czar lives on. 
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100 proof • Wolfschmidt. Relay, Md. 


Genuine Vodka 


It was the Golden Age of Russia. 

Yet in this time when legends 
lived, the Czar stood like a giant 
among men. 

He could bend an iron bar 
on his bare knee. Crush a silver 
ruble with his fist. And had a 
thirst for life like no other man 
alive. 

And his drink was Genuine 
Vodka. Wolfschmidt Vodka. 

Made by special appointment to 
the 

been 120 years since then. 
And while life has changed since 
the days of the Czar, his Vodka 
remains the same. 

Wolfschmidt Genuine Vodka. 

The spirit of the Czar lives on. 
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STORM 

Lightning struck for the third time 
as Bjorn Borg stunned Jimmy Connors 
to win the All-England Championship 


by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 



In routing Connors in straight sets for his third 
consecutive Wimbledon crown. Borg relied on a 
booming serve and a crackling variety of shots 
that put Jimbo on the defensive all afternoon. 












WIMBLEDON continued 


Hi, Mama. Hi. Papa. Well, my waca- 
tion in England was wery boring this 
time. So cold every day. Much windy. 
And wery much rain. For sure, / never 
see so many umbrellas in my life. I stay 
in Holiday Inn and eat the steak and 
string the rackets. For sure. I meet some 
celebrity peoples. Bianca say I am cute, 
and Larry Holmes say I am “cool dude. ” 
Papa, what is "dude”? Oh well. I be 
home sooner this summer. And no 
beard. Mama. Since I win Wimbledon 
third time in row to become one of the 
greatest tennis players for all time, Mr. 
Perry say now I have to shave. For sure. 

Love, Bjorn. 


A s it turned out, all that stood be¬ 
tween Bjorn Borg and a third con¬ 
secutive Wimbledon title were frostbite, 
cold sores and Victor Amaya. You think 
that’s a simplification? Ask Victor Ama¬ 
ya. No. Ask Jimmy Connors, who fig¬ 
ured he was mobilized, keyed up and in 
a prime position to challenge Borg in a 
continuation of their sport’s finest, bold¬ 
est rivalry. 

But last Saturday afternoon, in the 
midst of the same damp and chill that 
for two weeks had transformed Centre 
Court at the All England Club into the 
weather-beaten moors of Wuthering 
Heights, Connors was not mobilized. Ei¬ 
ther that, or Borg simply has marched 
several lengths ahead of him in terms of 
talent, mental toughness, hunger for bat¬ 
tle and sheer, unadulterated weaponry. 
Because soon after the two unleashed 
their rackets, it became quite clear that 
whatever it was that made their glorious 
five-set Wimbledon final last year so spe¬ 
cial was sorely missing on this occasion. 
Too bad. 

This time Borg beat Connors 6-2, 
6-2, 6-3. a genuine old-fashioned hack- 
sparkar, as they say in Sweden. The 
champion bludgeoned the pretender. He 
turned him inside out and embarrassed 
him. Choose your verbs, past tense. And 
say good night. Jimbo. No American has 
taken such a whomping from a Swede 
since Floyd Patterson was knocked down 
seven times in one round by Ingemar 
Johansson. 

“I wasn’t into the match mentally,” 
Connors said afterwards, “but the ball 
never overpowered me.” Has Borg im¬ 


proved or changed his game? “Naw, he 
always plays the same.” Is that the best 
you've seen Borg play? “Naw. he’s played 
weff the other 13 times, too.” 

Nobody summoned an ophthalmolo¬ 
gist. but Jimbo must have been watch¬ 
ing a different match from the one in 
which Borg kept whipping his toonder 
and lightning serves past Connors; kept 
pounding top-spin approaches into the 
distant corners or looping rainbow float¬ 
ers into midcourt where his opponent 
was unable to contend with the varied 
pace; kept skidding a newly developed 
backhand slice short to Connors’ vulner¬ 
able forehand wing and then dashing to 
net behind it; kept up a relentless attack 
that pressured the desperate Connors 
into scattering balls throughout the 
Pimm’s Cup concessions. 

“The plan was to get to net,” Borg re¬ 
vealed after the match. “The court was 
soft and the bounce was low. I want to 
slice and come in because Jimmy doesn’t 
like that. He usually put the pressure on 
me—/have to do the passing shot; / have 
to do the lob. Today he have to do all of 
that. I win so many points because he 
can’t do.” 

In fact, Borg won 102 points—a fat, 
round 30 more than Connors. From 0-2 
in the first set, Borg took six games run¬ 
ning, allowing Connors only 15 points. 
In the third set, Borg lost only five points 
in his four service games. Possibly the 
most important, and the most dramatic, 
sequences were in the fourth and sev¬ 
enth games of the second set when the 
two men dealt with a love-40 deficit in 
vastly different ways. 

In Game 4, having just broken Con¬ 
nors’ serve to lead 2-1, Borg found him¬ 
self on the brink of being broken back. 
Just in time he rifled three enormous first 
serves, two of which Connors couldn't 
even play and the other setting up an 
easy smash for Borg. Connors forced a 
fourth break point, but again one of 
Borg’s slingshot deliveries preceded a 
dainty touch volley and Borg served out 
the game for a 3-1 advantage. 

In Game 7. when it was Connors’ turn 
at love-40, Jimbo came to the net three 
times for saving volley winners (to reach 
deuce), but then he was unable to hold 
off Borg. Bjorn rapped an overhead af¬ 
ter his own brilliantly devised lob. then 
watched Connors net a forehand to lose 
the game, as well as any real hope. 


The major difference in the two this 
time—and maybe from now on—was 
service. While Connors struggled (four 
double faults) all afternoon—“How 
could I play serve-volley when I couldn’t 
serve?” he said—Borg was ricocheting 
at least five aces. Altogether, counting 
service winners and return errors as well 
as those unforgettable screaming aces, he 
served and won no fewer than 24 points 
during which the ball never came back 
across the net. 

“I know I serve better than Jimmy," 
said Borg, who joined England's Fred 
Perry (1934-36) in the Three-Wimble- 
dons-In-A-Row Society. “I am not 
scared of his serving because 1 feel I can 
break every single time. If I am serving 
well, I know I can break, because he 
doesn’t serve well then.” 

For sure, that explains everything. 

What nobody could explain was how 
Wimbledon could ever dry off. There was 
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prolonged rain. Short, snappy rain. In¬ 
termittent rain. Strawberries ’n’ rain. On 
eight of the 12 playing days the matches 
were stopped by rain. On another day— 
Splash Thursday—they never started, 
while more than 29,000 spectators sat 
huddled in their slickers and blankets un¬ 
til dusk, perfectly content in the knowl¬ 
edge that they would not get their money 
back. After all, these were “The Lawn 
Tennis Championships” and not the U.S. 
Open where, if officials dared not honor 
rain checks, the public would burn the 
stadium down, not to mention the city 
in which it was played. 

The hourly precipitation not only 
made everybody wet and depressed but 
left the grass courts pockmarked and in 
horrible shape. Skid marks and holes took 
the place of chalk lines, and the players 
began calling Wimbledon the Seaweed 
Classic among other awful things. 

“I wish I could have changed shoes 


during the points," Tom Gorman said 
after one match. “The middle was dry. 
but when I ran to the sides, drowning 
was a possibility.” 

“Some of the courts looked like they 
had been through a war.” Roscoe Tan¬ 
ner said. 

A war was what Borg had gone 
through with the aforementioned Ama¬ 
ya. a 6' 6" monster late of the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, who opened the tour¬ 
nament by unloading some skyrockets 
that took one bounce past Borg and land¬ 
ed in Ann Arbor. While Borg was still 
straightening his headband, Mr. Amaya 
bombed away to a 9-8, 1-6, 6-1. 3-1, 
30-40 lead. Borg serving. Break point for 
a 4-1 margin and. considering Amaya’s 
serving rhythm, certain defeat for the 
champion. But here, on his second serve, 
Borg fired a missile down the middle, 
handcuffing Amaya into an error. “I 
couldn't believe it,” Amaya said later. 


“Here is the ultimate percentage player 
and he nails me with that gamble. I guess 
that’s why I lose a match like this and he 
wins a tournament like this.” 

Though nobody was to get closer to 
Borg, or for that matter to Connors, than 
Victor Huge-o did (Borg won the last two 
sets 6-3. 6-3). a lot of people talked big 
about trying. 

Raul Ramirez, before playing Connors 
in the quarters: “I gonna do something. 
I gonna think.” Connors won 6-4. 6-4, 
6-2. Vaya con Dios. Adios. 

Sandy Mayer before playing Borg in 
the quarters: “My game is better suited 
to grass. I don’t think Borg can stay back 
and be effective. God is my guru.” Borg 
won 7-5,6-4, 6-3. Amen. 

That left it up to Vitas Gerulailis, the 
playing pro out of Studio 54, to forestall 
another Connors-Borg showdown. But 
Gerulaitis, who had lost a magnificent 
semifinal to Borg last year, lost a pecu- 
continued 



ll was cold and rainy in London for nearly two weeks, but the indefatigable fans kept their upper Ups stiff, their umbrellas out and their patience intact. 
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WIMBLEDON continued 


liar one to Connors this time, submit¬ 
ting rather pitifully after dropping a taut 
9-7 first set. which Connors followed up 
with a 6-2.6-1 waltz. 

But wait. Bouncing and bashing his 
way through the other half of the draw 
was none other than Tiny Tom Okker, 
the Flying Dutchman. Currently ranked 
No. 104 on the players’ computer list, 
Okker had nearly disappeared from sight. 
But that was before he destroyed Guil¬ 
lermo Vilas 6-3, 6-4. 6-2. after which 
Vilas went whimpering back to movie 
stardom in the tennis film Players, which 
was being shot during the tournament. 
Then Okker dominated Hie Nastase 7-5, 
6-1, 2-6, 6-3 in a match that was not as 
close as the loser’s Jerry Lewis goonyisms 
would indicate. With that, the Dutchman 
came flying into the semis saying things 
like. “Of course I’m surprised. I’m ask¬ 


ing myself when will all this end?” 

It ended for Okker right there when 
Borg cut him to pieces 6-4. 6-4. 6-4. 
"It is not so much fun playing this guy,” 
said Okker. “Against him you feel you 
are always trying to hit shots better than 
you can hit them.” 

Connors, who now has lost his last 
three matches with Borg while winning 
only 11 games in their last six sets, must 
have experienced a similar feeling in the 
final. In addition. Jimbo should be 
aware that Bjorn has surpassed him as 
the best player in the world and as 
a name—at the lender dawning of 
22—for the ages. 

Consider this. The players who won 
two Wimbledons but who didn’t win 
three straight are Don Budge, Lew Hoad. 
Rod Laver, Roy Emerson. Laver again 
and John Newcombe. In the last six 


weeks Borg has won the Italian Open 
(second time), the French Open (third 
time) and Wimbledon (Laver won those 
three tournaments in 1962), as well as 
three matches for Sweden in the Davis 
Cup. If he wins the American title at 
Flushing Meadow. Borg says he will go 
to Australia in December for the first le¬ 
gitimate crack at tennis’ Grand Slam 
(French. Wimbledon. U.S. and Austra¬ 
lian championships) since, again, Laver 
in ’62 and '69. 

“Before. I never even dream to win 
Grand Slam,” Borg said. 

Connors was asked, if Borg wins the 
U.S. Open, would he travel all the way 
to Australia to try to prevent such a mo¬ 
ment. “I may follow him to the ends of 
the earth now,” Jimbo said. 

The forecast is for more toonder and 
lightning. 


MARTINAS 
BIG MOMENT 

by WALTER BINGHAM 



Navratilova had her eyes on the championship. 


M iroslav and Jana Navratilova had 
promised their daughter Martina 
that if she reached the Wimbledon finals, 
they would drive the 80 miles from 
Prague to the West German border to 
watch the telecast of the match on a 
German station. 

“I’m not sure how they’ll find out,” 
Martina said after she had won her semi¬ 
final match. “Since I defected three years 
ago there hasn’t been a word about me 
in the Czech newspapers. Tomorrow 
they will probably say that Chris Evert 
is playing somebody in the Wimbledon 
finals. My parents will figure it out. or 
they will hear it on Voice of America." 

What they have undoubtedly learned 
by now is that their daughter twice came 
from behind to beat Evert 2-6, 6-4, 
7-5 to win, at 21, her first major sin¬ 
gles title. Toward the end of the match, 
when the tension crackled around Cen¬ 
tre Court, it was Navratilova who re¬ 
mained steady, who indeed played the 
way Evert is supposed to. while Chris 
herself came unstrung. 

There was no clue in the first set that 
this would be any different from the fa¬ 
miliar Evert scenario: an opponent be¬ 
gins well enough but is slowly ground to 
pulp by a relentless barrage of laser-beam 
shots that skim the net and find the cor¬ 
ners of the court. From 2-2, Evert won 
four straight games to take the set, helped 
too often by Navratilova’s errors, the 
kind players never seem to make except 


when they find themselves playing Chris. 

So now it was time for Martina to leave 
quietly, for as recently as a year ago she 
had the reputation of cracking when pres¬ 
sured. Marvelous athlete, best in the busi¬ 
ness. but when losing she would pace 
about the court with a petulant look, as 
if some invisible demon were aiding the 
opponent, perhaps raising the net when¬ 
ever Martina hit the ball. 

But during the past year Navratilova 
has gained in confidence and maturity, 
helped in part by her permanent resi¬ 
dence in the U.S. She also has benefited 
from the friendship and counsel of for¬ 
mer pro golfer Sandra Haynie, who han¬ 
dles her business affairs and was cheer¬ 
ing every point of the way at Wimbledon, 
especially in the second set of the final 
when Martina went right for Chris' 
throat, breaking her serve in the first 
game. and. when she had lost her own 
in the next game, breaking Chris again. 
This time Navratilova didn’t let up. Her 
powerful first serve kept bailing her out 
whenever she needed it—“It was too 
much for me,” Evert said later—and she 
won the second set 6-4. 

So now who do you like? And if you 
say Navratilova, try this: at 3-2 Evert, 
Martina hit a lousy backhand into the 
bottom of the net. “Don’t panic!" she 
yelled. But for the next three points it 
didn't matter what she did as Evert 
played her best tennis of the tournament, 
twice hitting low line-drive returns of 
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serve for winners and winning a long ral¬ 
ly. Martina’s serve was broken at love, 
and it was 4-2 Evert. 

But Martina broke right back and held 
serve to square the set. Evert, struggling 
now. held on to win her serve and take a 
5-4 lead. Surely she would make Mar¬ 
tina crack. Instead, shockingly, Navra¬ 
tilova won seven straight points, dropped 
one and then won five more in a row 
and went on to win the set and the match. 
In the end it was Chris who was hitting 
wildly, out of control. Martina was 
in command. 

Later Navratilova wept and laughed. 
She said she was sad her parents 
were not there—she has not seen them 
since she defected—and said she would 
always be a Czech, no matter what 
her citizenship. 

Navratilova encountered no real re¬ 
sistance during the early rounds, dispos¬ 
ing of. among others. 15-year-old Tracy 
Austin. Both Tracy and Pam Shriver. 
who had just turned 16. charmed Wim¬ 
bledon, Pam winning iwjce before los¬ 
ing to Sue Barker in a heartbreaker in 
which she had three match points. Tra¬ 
cy won three matches, but Martina blew 
her off the court 6-2. 6-3. taking the first 
four games with the loss of only two 
points. "One cannot think of Tracy as a 
child.” Navratilova said. “If you do, she 
will beat you." Which is what Tracy did 
earlier this year, ending Martina’s 37- 
match winning streak. 

Navratilova's semifinal victory over 
Evonne Goolagong was as dramatic as 
her victory in the finals. Since returning 
to tennis after having a baby 14 months 
ago, Goolagong has been plagued by an 
aching left Achilles tendon and, like Bil¬ 
lie Jean King, she was getting a variety 
of injections before each match. The day 
before, while playing Virginia Ruzici. a 
complication from a cortisone shot had 
given her leg cramps. Losing 2-5 in the 
first set, she had been in such agony, tears 
streaming down her face, that her 
husband had stepped onto the court to 
comfort her during the changeover. Had 
Ruzici known the rules, she could have 
insisted on a forfeit. As it was, she let 
the incident throw her. She started 
hitting wild shots, sulked, and lost five 
games in a row. Exit Ruzici. 

For a set against Navratilova, Goola¬ 
gong looked like the best player in the 
world, which she once was. moving with 
speed and grace and hitting so many glo¬ 


rious sliced backhands that Martina 
seemed clumsy and could only stare 
hopelessly toward her friends in the 
stands. Evonne won 6-2, but Martina re¬ 
grouped and took the second set 6-4. The 
tension increased as the final set went to 
3-3. At advantage Goolagong. Evonne 
sprinted desperately to her right, sent up 
a lob and let out a cry of pain that pierced 
the silence of Centre Court and stunned 
everyone. Martina included. She let the 
ball fall for a winner and hurried over to 
where Evonne was bent over holding her 
left calf. “I don’t think I can continue," 
Goolagong said. 

Now Martina was in a quandary. She 
had not gone for Goolagong’s shot, and 
although the rules state she might have 
been permitted a replay, the umpire al¬ 
lowed the point to stand. Her frustration 
increased when Goolagong did not re¬ 
tire, instead hobbled to the baseline to re¬ 
ceive service. It was clear she could not 
run. but she somehow hit a gorgeous win¬ 
ner on the second point, which had Mar¬ 
tina beside hersejf Jf NavraliJova made 
Goolagong run, she might have been 
booed off Centre Court, but if she didn’t, 
she might lose. As it was. Goolagong’s 
mobility was so limited—and it devel¬ 
oped she could not really serve—that she 
lost three quick games and the match. 

Evert, like Navratilova, sailed through 
her early matches, but all was not going 
as smoothly as it seemed. Her lengthy va¬ 
cation from the game at the start of the 
year, while mentally refreshing, had kept 
her from being as tough as she wanted. 
In one early match she found herself ab¬ 
sorbed in a nearby scoreboard that 
showed that defending champion Virgin¬ 
ia Wade was in trouble. Next thing she 
knew she was, too. dropping a set to 
Laura DuPont before dispatching her 
6-1,4-6, 6-0. 

In the quarterfinals. Evert met her 
friendly nemesis, Billie Jean King. Su¬ 
perficially, King seemed her old self. “I'm 
going to gut it out,” she would say, re¬ 
ferring to just about anything But al¬ 
though she had worked hard at physical 
conditioning, at 34 she is hampered by 
physical ailments, and at Wimbledon she 
was getting shots before each match for 
a painful bone spur on her heel. 

For more than an hour she had Chris 
in trouble, losing the first set but gutting 
it out to win the second, the first one she 
had taken from Evert in three years of 
tournament play. With Evert leading 3-2 



This time it was Evert who wore down at the end 


in the third. King served to 40-love and 
seemed about to square the match, but 
Chris rattled off five straight points. 
“That was the cruncher.” King said later. 
Evert ran it out 6-2. 

Which brought her to the semifinal 
against Wade. Revenge match. Last year 
Wade upset Evert on her way to the ti¬ 
tle. and this year she insisted she could 
do it again, that she wanted the second 
even more than the first. During the ear¬ 
ly going both women looked shaky. 
Wade’s serve was landing in the Royal 
Box, and Evert was losing points she had 
virtually won by failing to come to the 
net, which she hates to do. 

At 7-6 Evert, a net cord shot and a 
lunging lob that landed on the baseline 
for a winner gave Chris an edge, and a 
minute later she had the set 8-6. With 
that, Wade’s resistance dissolved and the 
match was soon over. 

It’s always like that when people play 
Chris Evert. At least, it was. end 
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WILL RED 
AND BROWN 
HARMONIZE? 


The Celtics smoothly changed hands, but the 
new owner and old GM have yet to shake on it 

by RON REID 


Auerbach may or may not be able to get along with John Y Brown, but he has lots ot options 


I n a move apparently designed to prove 
that one man’s progress is another 
man’s outrage, professional basketball 
last week departed Buffalo, returned to 
San Diego and stepped on the toes of a 
lot of folks in Boston. 

That was the result of a two-hour NBA 
Board of Governor’s meeting Friday in 
Chicago, where, by a 21-1 vote, the 
league owners approved a franchise swap 
between the Buffalo Braves’ John Y. 
Brown and the Boston Celtics’ Irv Lev¬ 
in. who also got the O.K. to move his 
new club to the West Coast city. 

But even before the deal was ap¬ 
proved, with an accompanying realign¬ 
ment that shifted the champion Wash¬ 
ington Bullets to the NBA’s Atlantic 
Division and Detroit to the Central, Bos¬ 
ton fans had excoriated Brown, the 44- 
year-old wheeler-dealer from Lexington, 
Ky. While new owners are hardly for¬ 
eign to the Celtics (the team has had 
seven since 1964) and Levin himself was 
unpopular in Boston, Brown’s acquisi¬ 
tion of one of the NBA’s most celebrat¬ 
ed franchises was viewed as a damnable 
irony and, worse, it might result in the 
Celtics losing their most durable con¬ 
stant—Arnold (Red) Auerbach. 

The legendary general manager and 
former coach led Boston to nine NBA 
championships in 16 seasons. Since the 
crusty Auerbach went to work for Celt¬ 


ics’ founder Walter Brown in 1950, he 
has become the soul of the franchise. In 
John Y., however, Auerbach has inher¬ 
ited a Brown of a different stripe. For 
one thing, the Celtics’ new owner came 
from the ABA, that upstart league 
scorned in the premerger past by Au¬ 
erbach. For another, John Y. Brown in 
word and deed already has declared him¬ 
self an active owner who will be involved 
in details of the operation of the club. 

What really got Brown off on the 
wrong foot in Boston was a controversial 
six-player trade Brown and Levin 
claimed was necessary as a condition for 
swapping franchises. Brown could not 
have angered Celtic fans more had he 
traded Dave Cowens for Lloyd Free. He 
acquired Nate Archibald, a playmaking 
and scoring guard who sat out all of last 
season with an Achilles tendon injury; 
Forward Billy Knight, the Braves’ No. 2 


scorer; and Marvin Barnes, potentially 
one of the best power forwards around, 
from Buffalo/San Diego. Levin got Free¬ 
man Williams, Boston’s No. 1 draft 
choice; backup Center Kevin Kunnert; 
and Forward Kermit Washington. It is 
likely that Sidney Wicks also will go to 
San Diego as part of the deal. 

The trades, which neither Brown nor 
Levin discussed with Auerbach, had been 
reported in the press a week before the 
league approved the franchise shift. In 
particular, Celtic fans were galled be¬ 
cause Kunnert and Washington were 
highly regarded as crucial to the team’s 
rebuilding efforts. 

“If there’s a trade, any kind of trade. 
I'll really be aggravated," Auerbach said 
on Wednesday, just two days before it 
was made official. “1 don’t care if it is 
part of the ownership deal, apart from it 
or whatever. If there’s a trade and I’m 
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not consulted, it will put me in a very dif¬ 
ficult position. I’ll have to ask myself, 
‘Can 1 work for this new guy?’ ” 

Brown, who turned Kentucky Fried 
Chicken into a $300 million business be¬ 
fore selling it seven years ago, got start¬ 
ed in pro basketball at about the same 
time, as part owner of the ABA Ken¬ 
tucky Colonels. He subsequently folded 
the team rather than pay the $4.5 mil¬ 
lion it would have cost him to join the 
NBA at the time of the merger. He is no 
stranger to tough decisions. 

“Red is 61 years old,” Brown says. 
“He’s got a lot of good years to give and 
he’s part of that Celtic tradition, but 1 
don’t think we’re going to kid each oth¬ 
er about hoping to put our arms around 
each other and get along. It’s either go¬ 
ing to make sense to both of us, we’ll 
feel comfortable with it, or we won’t do 
it. It’s going to take some time. We’ve 
got to get to know each other. 1 need 
him. He is the Celtics, but at the same 
time, if he wants total control—which 
pretty much he’s been given—I’ve got 
to ask myself, ‘Why should I have a 
team?’ I don’t want to own a team and 
just be a fan in the stands. I want to be re¬ 
sponsible for my own destiny. If we fail, 
I want to be part of that failure, and if 
we succeed. I want the self-satisfaction 
that I made a contribution. Hopefully, 
we can both be part of it. If we can’t, 
then I think we might as well face up to 
it and say it doesn’t make sense for what 
we both want out of life.” 

Toward that end. Brown and Auer¬ 
bach met twice on Friday before the 
NBA meeting, and by the time it was 
over the ball was back in Auerbach’s 
court. At a press conference announcing 
the franchise trade Brown said, “I made 
him what 1 think he would say is a very at¬ 
tractive offer. At this point in his life. 
Red says he’s got one last contract and 
he’s going to give it some thought. In 
the next two weeks we’II have a chance 
to meet again and he’ll make a decision 
as to what his future will be.” Brown 
also said he had offered Auerbach a mul¬ 
tiyear contract but had given him per¬ 
mission to talk to other franchises. 

Auerbach is hardly without options, 
the most intriguing of which would take 
him to the New York Knicks under the 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY HAL STOELZLE 

Movie man Levin (far right) and ex-chicken man 
Brown swapped franchises and a hatful of players. 


employ of Sonny Werblin. CBS also is 
eager to add him to its stable of broad¬ 
casters. There were signs, however, that 
Auerbach had softened somewhat and 
that the prospect of an involved owner 
might not be too much to bear. 

“As far as I’m personally concerned,” 
Red said, "John Y. Brown made me a 
very good offer. Whether I’ll accept it or 
not remains to be seen. If we can agree 
on terms, whatever, I think we’II have to 
sit down and find out the basic respon¬ 
sibilities that I’ll have in order that our 
personalities don’t conflict.” 

Could Auerbach work for Brown? “I 
don’t know," Auerbach answered. “I’ve 
had a lot of owners in the last 12 years. 
Some of them didn’t know the difference 
between a basketball and a hockey puck. 
I got along with all of them. Sure, I’ve 
got my own personality and my own feel¬ 
ings and sometimes I like to have my 
own way. but usually I think it’s only 
fair to discuss situations with the guy who 
owns the ball club. It’s his money, he’s 
entitled to know. I don’t have an ego that 
I want to do it all myself.” 

As for the big player trade and other 
deals Brown alluded to—acquiring a new 
backup center for Cowens, for instance— 
Auerbach said, “It depends on what else 
is involved. We were trying to build one 
way, he wants to do it another way. I 
got to sit down with him and go over it. 
Those players? Who ihe hell knows how 
good they are? The guys were injured. I 
was going to build in a different way, 
but at the same time he’s bringing in some 


great scorers. Archibald, Knight and 
Barnes represent a lot of balls going 
through the hoop. If those other deals 
go through, then this trade might look 
real good. That’s why I say it’s hard to 
knock it at this point.” 

For his part. Levin was asked why he 
would want to put a franchise in San 
Diego, where the NBA Rockets and ABA 
Conquistadors both failed. 

“That was another era,” said Levin, a 
motion-picture packager and producer 
who lives in Beverly Hills. “San Diego 
in the last few years has grown tremen¬ 
dously. A lot of people who have moved 
in are from big cities back east like New 
York, Chicago. Cleveland and Detroit, 
and I think they will support a pro bas¬ 
ketball team. One of my personal prob¬ 
lems with the Celts was commuting 3.000 
miles. I realize I’m giving up an awful 
lot, but that’s the price I have to pay to 
get a team back in California.” 

At the end of last season. Levin was 
booed mercilessly at the Boston Gar¬ 
den while Auerbach got a standing 
ovation. Brown may go through the 
same thing but could probably stand it 
if he works things out with Auerbach. 
As Auerbach left Chicago, he was asked, 
“Was this change a disappointing thing 
for you, winding up working for an 
ABA guy?” 

“Yeah,” he admitted. “It was. At the 
beginning it was, but that’s life. Things 
change. Progress. It’s like my champi¬ 
onships. You can’t live in the past. 
You’ve got to live now.” end 





NOT QUITE AS HIGH, 
BUT A BIT MIGHTIER 


Soviet high jumper Vladimir Vashchenko beat Frank tin Jacobs, but the U.S. 
team scored a rare triumph over the U.S.S.R. by JOE MARSHALL 



W henever the Soviet Union dispatch¬ 
es a track team to this country, there 
is concern among fans that the Russians 
might stock their squad, as they have 
been known to do, with second string¬ 
ers. But to organizers of last week’s U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. dual meet in Berkeley. Calif, the 
only concern was that the Soviet coach¬ 
es might for some reason leave Vladimir 
Ilyich Yashchenko, their 19-year-old 
high-jumping sensation, at home. Yash¬ 
chenko holds the world indoor record of 
7' 8 / 2 " and the world outdoor mark of a 
fraction over T 8" (2.34 meters) and he 
has become one of the biggest gate at¬ 
tractions in track and field. There was a 
time when even the Wright Brothers 
would have been happy to clear T 8". 

Yashchenko made it to Berkeley, and 
while he didn’t make it to T 8", few 
minded. In his one previous trip to the 
U.S. a year ago, as an unknown member 
of the Russian junior team competing in 
Richmond, he had set a world record of 
T IVa" before only a handful of witness¬ 
es. By contrast, when Yashchenko strode 
onto the field on the second day of the 
two-day meet in Berkeley, a capacity 
crowd of 22.000 and a national TV au¬ 
dience were looking on. He proceeded 
to win the high jump, beating Fairieigh 
Dickinson’s Franklin Jacobs on the ba¬ 
sis of fewer misses, after both had cleared 
T 5 / 2 " and failed at 7' 7". 

Yashchenko’s win did not save the 
Russians, however. For only the third 
time in 16 dual meets between the two 
countries, and the first time since 1969. 
the U.S. beat the U.S.S.R., 190-177, in 
combined men’s and women's scoring. 
The American men won handily enough, 
119-102, but then they usually do: it 
was their 11th win in the series. What 
sewed up the victory was the fact that 
the U.S. women, who have won only 
once in the 16 meets, fell by just four 
points, 75-71. And at this meet few of 
the Russians could have been considered 
second stringers. 

The American men tended to dom¬ 
inate the running events, the Soviet men 

After plummeting to a happy landing in Berkeley. 
Yashchenko denied he followed the party line. 









Flag bearer Butts hides aces up his sleeve. 


the field events. The U.S. women excelled 
in the jumps and especially the sprints, 
in the latter thanks largely to UCLA’s 
Evelyn Ashford, who won both the 
100- and 200-meter dashes. And while 
the Russian women generally dominated 
distance races and weight events, Maren 
Seidler became the first American wom¬ 
an since 1959 to break up the Russians’ 
one-two stranglehold on the shotput. 
Seidler, who at the end of last year be¬ 
came the only American woman to bet¬ 
ter 60 feet, finished second with a throw 
of 59'9 3 A". In the 100-meter hurdles 
Deby La Plante set an American record 
of 13.13, only to lose to the U.S.S.R.’s 
Tatyana Anisimova, the 1976 Olympic 
silver medalist (12.96), and Natalya 
Lebedyeva, the Montreal bronze medalist 
(12.98). 

The crowd at the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia’s Edwards Stadium greeted each 
American victory with a thunderous ova¬ 
tion. and many of the winners respond¬ 
ed with jubilant victory laps. Yet despite 
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the clear temptation to celebrate the 
American showing as a harbinger of 
things to come in 1980, the truth is that 
last weekend’s meet produced not a sin¬ 
gle performance by either side that might 
reasonably be expected to earn a gold 
medal in Moscow. 

Take the men’s 5.000-meter run. Mar¬ 
ty Liquori and Matt Centrowitz sprinted 
away from the Soviets with a lap to go 
and finished one-two, with the identical 
time of 13:53.4, a whopping 45 seconds 
off Henry Rono’s world record. Still, Li¬ 
quori and runner-up Centrowitz took a 
victory lap to a standing ovation. “In Eu¬ 
rope we probably would have been booed 
for the slow pace,” said Liquori, who had 
run a 13:16.2, 1.1 off his American rec¬ 
ord. at Stockholm three days earlier. 

But there was excitement just the 
same, a case in point being the men’s 400- 
meter relay, Friday’s final event. Going 
into that five-point, winner-take-all race, 
the U.S. trailed the U.S.S.R. 88-85. 
There was particular drama for the crowd 
because for the Americans the second 
leg was being run by former Cal stand¬ 
out Eddie Hart, a hometown favorite and 
continued 



When Riddick got the baton he bested Borzov. 



Too fast for the Soviets in the 100. Evelyn Ashford showed them her heels in the 200. as well. 
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one of the U.S. Olympians who didn’t 
get to compete in the 100 at Munich be¬ 
cause they were misinformed about the 
starting times of their quarterfinal heats. 
Hart retired after that fiasco and now. 
nearly six years later, was making a come¬ 
back. And running anchor for the Rus¬ 
sians was Valery Borzov, who won the 
100- and 200-meter dashes in '72. 

The Americans got themselves into a 


hole in the relay with an Alphonse-and- 
Gaston baton-passing routine. First, 
lead-off man Don Coleman made a poor 
pass to Hart. Then Hart ran a leg that, as 
he said afterward, pleased him greatly. 
It also, apparently, impressed Clancy Ed¬ 
wards, the year’s sprint sensation, who 
was to receive the baton from Hart. Ed¬ 
wards got so caught up watching Hart 
that he neglected to start running, and 


Hart ran past him. By the time Edwards 
got in gear and took the baton, he was 
10 meters behind. He made up half of 
that before passing to Steve Riddick, who 
had earlier upset him to win the 100- 
meter dash by .02 of a second in 10.37. 
Riddick made up the remaining five me¬ 
ters, blowing by Borzov and raising his 
arms in victory as he broke the tape in a 
meet record 39.14. "I got my stuff going 
continued 


OPENING A PANDORA’S BOX 


While many of the top U.S. track and field 
athletes were meeting their Soviet counter¬ 
parts in Berkeley, four stars were on the side¬ 
lines, facing charges that they had violated 
AAU rules. The four, three of them po¬ 
tential medalists at the 1980 Olympics, were 
Dwight Stones, a former world-record hold¬ 
er and twice an Olympic bronze medalist in 
the high jump; Kate Schmidt, the current 
world-record holder in the women’s javelin 
and also twice an Olympic bronze medalist; 
Jane Frederick, the fifth-ranked pentathlete 
in the world; and Francie Larrieu. the Amer¬ 
ican record holder in the mile. At stake in 
their battle with the AAU was their eligi¬ 
bility to compete in Moscow—or anywhere 
else, for that matter. 

On June 23 the four were suspended in¬ 
definitely by the Southern Pacific Association 
of the AAU. their local governing body. The 
AAU ruled that they had forfeited their am¬ 
ateur status by accepting prize money for 
competing in The Superstars TV series. 
Stones won $33,400 on the show, Frederick 
$17,600, Schmidt $3,900 and Larrieu $3,100. 

In AAU parlance, an “indefinite suspen¬ 
sion” amounts to a conviction. The sentence 
was announced after a May 15 hearing at¬ 
tended by Stones and Schmidt and a June 19 
hearing at which only Stones was present. 
Frederick and Larrieu, who were out of town, 
were given 90 days to request a formal 
hearing. Unless the athletes overturn their 
sentences through appeal to the AAU or by 
recourse to the courts, they cannot compete 
again. 

At issue are contracts the four athletes 
signed with Trans World International, pro¬ 
ducer of Superstars. The IAAF, the interna¬ 
tional governing body of track and field, has 
ruled that all prize money earned in Super- 
stars competition “must be paid to the ath¬ 
lete’s federation [in America, the AAU] and 
not directly to the athlete....” Under AAU 
procedures, one-third of that prize money 
would have gone to the national AAU. one- 
third to the local AAU (in the case of all four 
athletes the SPA-AAU) and one-third to the 
charity or nonprofit organization of the ath¬ 



Schmidt was a study in bronze in Montreal 


lete's choice. That last one-third share usu¬ 
ally ends up with the athlete’s track club, 
which then makes the money available to him 
or her for training expenses. 

The standard TWI contract contains a 
clause that reads, “It is expressly understood 
that because of my desire to retain my 
amateur status I shall not be entitled to per¬ 
sonally share in any and all prize monies nor¬ 
mally available to participants in the com¬ 
petition." The lawyer for Stones and Schmidt 
indicated in a December 1977 letter to Ollan 
Cassell, executive director of the AAU, that 
this was the contract they were signing. All 
four, however, proceeded to amend the clause 
without the AAU’s knowledge. Stones, for in¬ 
stance, added the sentence, “I, therefore, re¬ 
serve the right to assign my share of any and 
all prize monies due me to any person, firm 
or corporation of my choice.” Schmidt and 
Larrieu directed that their prize money be 
sent to the Pacific Coast (track) Club, of which 
they are members. Frederick didn’t alter the 
contract but told officials of TWI to send her 
money to the PCC. 

Directing funds to a track club, of course, 
does not prove that the athlete himself has 
pocketed any of it. “At our hearing we were 
told to bring our bank accounts and those of 
the club," says Schmidt. "We told them our 


bank accounts were none of their business. It 
was like they were telling us, ‘We didn’t get 
any fingerprints. Would you supply us with a 
fresh set?' ” 

The AAU inferred that because the mon¬ 
ey was not directed to it. the athletes must 
have intended it for themselves, a conclu¬ 
sion, AAU officials say, that automatically 
obliges them to strip the four of their am¬ 
ateur standing. Strangely, had the athletes 
complied with AAU rules, they legitimately 
could have channeled one-third of the mon¬ 
ey to the same source to which they instead 
gave the entire amount. For one-third of 
the prize money they would still be am¬ 
ateurs; for the whole amount they are being 
considered professionals. 

The AAU crackdown has distressed many 
track people. It is common practice for for¬ 
eign athletes to turn prize money over to their 
national federations because they know that 
the federations will somehow funnel it back 
to them for training expenses. The AAU re¬ 
coils from such practices. “What purpose can 
this action serve?" asks one meet promoter. 
“The AAU should be trying to help our 
athletes get money to train. Our programs al¬ 
ways fall down because our postgraduate ath¬ 
letes can’t support themselves. The AAU is 
out of touch with reality. They’d jump to 
get into the snow-removal business in Los 
Angeles. It’s hard to believe they don’t un¬ 
derstand the way these things are handled 
internationally." 

A lawsuit by the four athletes seems likely. 
Frederick has retained Ed Hookstratten, a Los 
Angeles contract lawyer who is general coun¬ 
sel for the Rams and has negotiated contracts 
for many NFL coaches, including George Al¬ 
ien and John McKay. In a civil suit a court 
would probably have to rule on the validity 
of the AAU’s longstanding arrangements for 
certifying athletes as amateurs. Does the AAU 
have the authority to control an athlete's earn¬ 
ings? Does it have the authority to suspend 
an athlete? “If this goes to court." warns Fred¬ 
erick. "it will drag in all the AAU’s rules and 
their interpretation of amateurism and pro¬ 
fessionalism and it will show that their rules 
are unconstitutional.” Indeed, a lawsuit could 
very well open a Pandora’s box in U.S. 
amateur athletics. 
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"Real’s got strong taste. 
More like a high tar.” 



I earned this smoke. If you’ve ever made a high-speed 
dune run you know what I mean. Rich strong taste is 
what you want. That’s satisfaction. That’s Real. 

Yet it’s low tar. They blended it differently, I guess. 

More of the good natural stuff. You want a smoke 
that earns its way on taste? Try a Real. 


The strong tasting low tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


9 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 












Vigorous enforcement of existing 
jobs for steelworkers — and for a 



Fair play in steel trade: 

part of the solution to the steel industry puzzle 




trade laws can save 

lot of other Americans, too. 


America's existing trade laws 
were designed to encourage fair 
trade between our nation and oth¬ 
ers... and also to prevent damage 
to any domestic industry caused 
by unfair trade practices. 

One of America's trade laws 
states that it's illegal for a foreign 
producer to sell his product in the 
U.S. at a price below his full cost of 
production. 

That's called "dumping." 
And that's what foreign steel pro¬ 
ducers have been doing in recent 
years. "Dumping" their products 
in the U.S.—in order to keep their 
plants running, their people em¬ 
ployed. What they do, in effect, is 
export their unemployment to the 
U.S. 

But "dumping" is not just a 
steel industry problem. That illegal 
practice affects many American in¬ 
dustries and many hundreds of 
thousands of workers. 

One answer: enforce the 
existing trade laws 

Free trade, yes. But fair. We 
don't think any American indus¬ 
try is asking for too much when it 
demands fair play here in our own 
country. When it asks our govern¬ 
ment for vigorous and effective 
enforcement of existing laws. 

Trigger pricing 

One attempt to achieve fair 


play for America's steel industry 
is the trigger price mechanism im¬ 
plemented by the Administration. 

Objectives of the mechanism 
are (1) to monitor the prices of steel 
imports into the U.S. and (2) to ini¬ 
tiate accelerated anti-dumping in¬ 
vestigations of imports priced 
below the trigger price mechanism. 

To be effective, the mecha¬ 
nism must reflect the full cost of 
the foreign producer for steel 
landed in the U.S. If it does not, it 
will not really eliminate the unfair 
trade practice of "dumping." 

Still needed: U.S. tariffs on 

steel 

Regardless of the ultimate 
impact of the trigger price mecha¬ 


nism, we believe that existing U.S. 
tariffs on steel should be retained. 
These tariffs are an element of 
moderation in the international 
arena for steel trade. They must 
be maintained until such time as 
fair and non discriminatory world 
trade in steel has been achieved. 

Washington must help 

Unfair trade practices, such 
as "dumping," benefit foreign 
products and foreign workers at 
the expense of our own. If you be¬ 
lieve the U.S. government should 
enforce U.S. laws to stop such un¬ 
fair practices, please write your 
representatives in Washington 
and tell them so. 

Bethlehem Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, Bethlehem, PA 18016. 



In search of solutions 
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Codder. 


Introducing The Cape < 
Open The Club 
and you’ve got it made. 
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CAPE CODDER-MADE WITH VODKA 


AND CRANBERRY JUICE 


i5 PROOF —12-1/2% ALC. BY VOL 


TD now, a cranberry's perfect part¬ 
ner was a turkey. Until The Club 
Cape Codder, that is. 

This curiously zingy taste com¬ 
bination of vodka and tangy cran¬ 
berry juice wiD give your mouth 
something to be thankful for. It’s 
cool, refreshing and tantalizingly 
tart. Of course, the secret is in the 
mixing and that’s what we do best 
In fact at The Club, we’ve muted 
more drinks than anyone else in 
the world. 

Taste your first Cape Codder. 

It’s a long way from Thanksgiving 
turkey Open The Club and you’ve 
got it made. 

The Club 

Cocktails since 1875. 
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Open 
The Cooler 
Then Open 
The Chib 
Cape Codder 
And you’ve got 
it made. 

For a limited time, you can get our 
white and cranberry Thermos® 
cooler specially designed to keep 
18 Cape Codder cans cold. Made 
of impact resistant polyethylene, 
its flip-up handle is self-locking 
and inside you'll find a tray for 
snacks. Just send $9.95 to The 


Club and you've got 
it made. 



before Borzov got his going." said Rid¬ 
dick. "There was nothing he could do 
about it. The fact that it was Borzov don't 
mean nothing." 

For Riddick, later named the meet's 
outstanding American male, it was a wel¬ 
come return to the limelight. In the 1977 
indoor season he won 15 of 16 races, 
but little has been heard from him late¬ 
ly. At the AAU meet in Los Angeles this 
June he finished fourth in the 100 me¬ 
ters and qualified for the U.S. team that 
faced the Russians last weekend only be¬ 
cause two of the three finishers ahead of 
him were not Americans. “This is the 
last race on TV in the States and I really 
came to run here." said Riddick. “I can't 
run every weekend like younger guys. I'm 
going to be 27 soon. I try to preserve my¬ 
self. I have to be careful about aging. I 
really want to run in the Olympics in 
the U.S.. in Los Angeles in 1984." Here 
was a fellow looking forward not just to 
Moscow, but right past it. 

If Berkeley didn't produce Olympic- 
caliber clockings, it did showcase a cou¬ 
ple of individual matchups one might an¬ 
ticipate at Moscow. On Friday there was 
the triple jump with America's James 
Bulls, the silver medalist in Montreal, go¬ 
ing against Anatoly Piskulin. who was 
ranked second in the world last year. 

The triple jump—or the hop. step and 
jump, as it was once known—could turn 
out to be a glamour event in Moscow. In 
addition to Butts, the U.S. has three oth¬ 
er world-class triple jumpers—Ron Liv¬ 
ers. Milan TifTand Willie Banks. The cur¬ 
rent world-record holder at 58' 81/4" is a 
Brazilian. Jo3o Oliveira. There is also a 
certain triple jumper in Russia who didn't 
make the trip to Berkeley. He is Victor 
Saneycv. and in 1980 he will be com¬ 
peting on his home ground for his fourth 
consecutive gold medal. In Montreal he 
edged Butts—who had taken the lead— 
by 11 centimeters on the fifth of his six at¬ 
tempts. "I had the Gold in my pocket." 
says Bulls. "I don't know where Saney- 
ev found the strength. He came down 
the runway like a madman. Even I had 
to applaud.” 

Butts' Silver in 1976 was America’s 
first medal of any kind in the triple jump 
in 48 years. The 28-year-old UCLA grad¬ 
uate supports his mother and sister as a 
security agent for a Los Angeles depart¬ 
ment store. When he trained for the 1976 
Olympics, he had to begin his workouts 
at 5 a.m. because he held two jobs that 
tied him up from 10 a.m. until II p.m. 


Butts competes for Athletes in Action. 
"I'm jumping for the glo/y of God." he 
says. "He's given me a gift, and I'm out 
there in good will to bring the name of 
Jesus Christ to those who don't know 
it.” As they did last year, his teammates 
last week again voted him captain of the 
U.S. national team. 

Butts says he likes to compete in the 
triple jump because it gives him the sen¬ 
sation of flying. As it happens, it prob¬ 
ably was flying that did him in last week¬ 
end. He came to Berkeley from Italy via 
Frankfurt, where he missed a plane con¬ 
nection which stranded him in Germany 
for a full day. He then flew 11 hours to 
L.A. and, hopping, stepping and jump¬ 
ing his way to Berkeley, arrived less than 
24 hours before his competition. A week 
before, he had broken his American rec¬ 
ord with a jump of 56' 6%" at Helsinki, 
and he was undefeated in 13 outdoor 
meets in 1978. but in Berkeley the best 
he could get out of his travel-weary legs 
was 54' 8 } /i". Piskulin. a diminutive 
25-year-old with a receding hairline and 
the demeanor of a bank clerk, won with 
a jump of 55' 3 V*'. 

Long after the competition had ended 
Butts was asked if he had studied Pis- 
kulin's style. "I watch nothing Piskulin 
does.” he said. “He doesn’t inspire me. 
The man that inspires me is Saneyev.” 
Then, lowering his voice to a theatrical 
hush. Butts revealed his fantasy about the 
1980 Olympics. “It will be just the two 
of us, Saneyev and me. all alone in the 
sun. High knees. He’ll make his jump and 
from the Russians will come a loud moan. 
Oooohhhhhhh. Then I'll peel my sweats 
off. charge down the runway and throw 
a 56. a 57 and a 58 at him. We'll see if 
he can deal. If he can. I'll just give him 
back-to-back aces. Their people will be 
booing and sobbing, but that will just turn 
me on. It'll be like the days of old—two 
gladiators with no second place. Only one 
guy walks out. I'm the heir apparent, and 
to gel the crown I'm going to have to 
kill the king. I'm going to have to do 
it on his home ground, but that's O.K. 
with me." 

For a while last winter Franklin Ja¬ 
cobs thought he was the king of his event. 
In late January he set an indoor world 
record of T IV *'. breaking the record of 
Greg Joy of Canada by a quarter of an 
inch. "1 was sure then I was going to be 
the first man to reach 7' 8"," he says. 
Yashchenko beat him to it. eclipsing Ja¬ 
cobs’ indoor mark in the bargain, by 
continued 
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U.S.-U.S.S.R. continued 



The Amana Touchmatic II Radarange is so 
versatile ... so advanced ... so unbaievably 
automatic ... yet as simple to use as 1-2-3. 
Truly the next generation of microwave ovens. 
The Amana Automatic Temperature Control 
“System.” Amana Touchmatic 11 Radarange 
features the Amana Automatic Temperature 
Control System—a complete system of 
cooking by temperature that is so precise, a 
medium rare setting will give you a medium 
rare roast... every time. 

Amana Automatic Temp Hold. 

Amana Touchmatic II includes Automatic 
Temp Hold, an important part of the 
“System" that performs two amazing 
functions. One , it will maintain an internal 
meat temperature and hold it for extended 
periods. It's perfect for holding all kinds of 
foods, casseroles and soups at serving 
temperature, too. Two, holding at exact 
temperature actually improves meats. 

Provides more even cooking and browning. 
Makes meats more moist and tender. 


Amana Touchmatic II is so automatic you 
can program it before you leave home, so it 
will start cooking later on—and have your 
roast ready to serve when you return. 
Cookinatic 1 " Power Levels let you change 
speeds as you cook. Or set cooking programs 
to change cooking speeds automatically. 

The Most Advanced Timer and Clock. 

Amana Touchmatic II 
displays a digital time or 
temperature readout when 
cooking . .. when it finishes, a buzzer sounds 
and the time of day is displayed. 

PROVEN SAEETY. After passing a series of 
torture tests, Amana became the only 
manufacturer of microwave ovens to be 
granted a U.S. Government exemption from 
the regulation requiring the display of a safety 
warning label. This applies to Amana Models 
RR-IO, RR-9, RR-8, RR-7 and RR-7D. 

See a demonstration at your Amana 
Retailer or write Ann MacGregor, for further 
information. Dept. 731, Amana. Iowa 52204. 


If It doesn’t saj Amana. -it’s not a 


[ A Raytheon Company) 



clearing T 8 Vi" in Milan in March. There 
was a chance that Jacobs and Yashchen- 
ko would meet in Milan just three days 
later, but Yashchenko withdrew from the 
meet. Italian newspapers reported that 
Yashchenko had celebrated too long and 
too hard, and that emboldened by drink, 
he had told off a Soviet team official. 
However, in Berkeley Yashchenko did 
not fit the party-boy image. In contrast 
to the talkative, vibrant Jacobs, Yash¬ 
chenko appeared shy and retiring. 

On the field the two high jumpers pre¬ 
sented just as great a contrast: Jacobs 
wiry, 5' 8" and black, Yashchenko, a 
gangly 6' 4", with wavy blond hair. The 
Ukranian-born Yashchenko is a straddler 
with near classic form, Jacobs a Hopper 
with a style all his own. And while Ja¬ 
cobs more or less races at the bar and ex¬ 
plodes over it, Yashchenko approaches 
it tentatively, as if trying to take it by sur¬ 
prise. Even his last few strides are little 
more than a lope. 

Yashchenko blamed the approach area 
for his failure to go higher. In Berkeley 
jumpers start on the grass and get the 
surer footing of Tartan only a few feet 
from the bar. To make matters worse for 
Yashchenko, there was limited room in 
the area from which he started his ap¬ 
proach, almost directly to the side of the 
left upright. “The runway is too short 
here,” he said. “There was not enough 
room for me to run. I could only take 
four steps, half as many as usual.” He 
was so uncomfortable on his second at¬ 
tempt at T 7" that he veered away from 
the bar at the last minute to avoid taking 
a jump. Unfortunately, his body crossed 
the plane of the bar. and he was charged 
with an attempt without ever leaving 
the ground. 

At an impromptu press conference af¬ 
ter the meet, Yashchenko denied he had 
celebrated to excess following his Milan 
record. “I am very concerned and dis¬ 
appointed about the fact that the local 
newspapers have spread rumors about 
me that there was some drinking.” he 
scolded. “People who write this about 
Russians should take off their glasses or 
look through them with sober eyes.” 

How Yashchenko celebrates his tri¬ 
umphs is. of course, of some concern. 
After all, he has broken three world rec¬ 
ords in barely a year and now has beaten 
Franklin Jacobs before a big American 
crowd in Berkeley. It seems fair to expect 
that there will be even more occasions to 
whoop it up in the future. eno 
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denim jeans 
that srow old 


These jeans have 
been washed 
30 times. 


1 The secret: Thumbs Up™ ( f 
y lU lJ jeans blend of soft, 1 

good-feeling cotton and tough, long-wearing^^ 
Dacron" polyester. Unwashed Jeans: Trim Cut, 

$10. Regular Cut, $12. Pre-washed Jeans: Trim^B 
Cut, $11. Regular Cut, $13. Available in men's waist ^ 
sizes 29-44. Prices may vary in Alaska and Hawaii. 
Available in most Sears retail stores. 
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THKIATENIN6 
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Are all those O.J.s and Dr. Js overpaid? Are the team owners headed for the 
poorhouse or the countinghouse? Is the faithful fan being ripped off? Should 
all our pro games be renamed Moneyball? The first of a three-part report on 
the turmoil in America’s favorite pastimes probes the charges and 
countercharges in the debate over whether big bucks are spoiling sports 


by RAY KENNEDY 

and NANCY WILLIAMSON 


CONTINUED 
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■yMuBfhen is agent Abdul Jalil going to stop tossing 

around all those astronomical figures? Who is Bu- 

wKjKi ford Allison and why is he smiling? What are all 
those millionaire hockey players doing riding 
iH'S around in a bus? Where is Marvin Barnes' man? 
And talk about the ultimate spitball, why is Steve Carlton 
pitching in a monsoon? 

The answer is money. That’s right. Directly or indirect¬ 
ly. turned upside down and pockets emptied out, the an¬ 
swer to all of the above questions is money. Money, and all 
it implies: security, greed, frugality, power, profit and loss. 
For example: 

When Abdul Jalil, a.k.a. Randy Wallace, discusses the 
contract of his main man. Outfielder Lyman Bostock, he 
tends to inflate its value, so he can advertise Bostock as the 
highest-paid player in baseball history, which he isn’t. If 
enough players hear that Bostock signed with the Angels 
for $3,262,000, as Jalil has said—instead of $2,250,000, 
which is what Bostock really got—they will want Jalil to 
represent them. And pretty soon he will be the highest- 
paid hustler in baseball history. 

Buford Allison was the second-round draft choice of the 
Baltimore Colts in 1966. More significantly, the Missouri of¬ 
fensive guard was also one of the first players to receive a 
guaranteed long-term professional contract. Alas, Buford 
never played a game for the Colts, but they remember him 
well. Every month they send him a check for $1,000. just 
like the ones they have been sending him since 1966 and 
will continue to send him until 1980. 

For short hops between places like Philadelphia and New 
York, owners of hockey teams have taken to piling their play¬ 
ers into buses to help save on transportation costs, which 
have risen substantially in the past five years. Busing is not 
terribly stylish for athletes of such formidable means, but 
how else can the owners afford to pay for the players’ other 
wheels, the Mercedes and Rolls-Royces? 

Marvin Barnes’ man is scoring. Not that the Buffalo 
Braves’ forward was negligent on defense last season: if any¬ 
thing, Barnes tried to guard his man too aggressively, be¬ 
cause his contract stipulated that he be paid a bonus if he 
got a prescribed number of blocked shots during the sea¬ 
son. And if every so often an opponent’s head fake made 
Marvin go for the block—thus allowing his man to drive 
around Marvin for a basket—that was just another price 
his team had to pay. 

As for Steve Carlton slinging in the rain during the 1977 
National League playoffs with the Dodgers, the first com¬ 
mandment of modern baseball is: Thou shalt not call a game 
that is supposed to fill in the breaks between TV commer¬ 
cials. Network scheduling holds sway over such minor pro¬ 
ceedings as the playoffs, come hell and high water. 

The profit motive in professional sports is nothing new, of 
course. Even the most romantic of fans has been aware all 
along that his heroes were performing, at least to some ex¬ 
tent, for the greater glory of the buck. What is different these 
days is that the word “professional”—better known as 
money—is intruding on the word “sports" as never before. 
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Philadelphia s Steve Carlton was just Hinging in the rain. 


Worse yet, like a kid huddled in a closet during a thun¬ 
derstorm, no fan can wholly escape the terrible racket that 
has accompanied this change. Essentially, what is being 
heard is the sound of all our professional pastimes being 
dragged kicking and screaming into the 20th century. The re¬ 
sult has been redistribution of wealth and a lot of noise 
about money, simply because so many more people are mak¬ 
ing so much more of it. 

Other than earplugs, there is little recourse for the fan. 
To yearn for the good old days is to deny the spirit of the 
Freedom of Information Act. Years ago. when a wily old 
plantation owner like Branch Rickey grabbed a percentage 
of the take every time he sold one of his Brooklyn Dodger 
field hands, no one was the wiser in the clubhouse, much 
less in the bleachers. But today. Ralph Nader preserve us, 
sports profiteers of every stripe are doing their hustling and 
haggling in the headlines and on the air. Pick up any sports 
page, tune in any sports roundup, and the dominant theme 
comes through with numbing repetitiveness: money, money, 
money, money. 

For the moment, at least, the view from the closet re¬ 
mains one of anxiety. Money corrupts, we have been taught, 
and here it is, doing its number again and leaving fans with 
a gnawing sense that what is supposed to be high athletic 
drama has somehow become high finance. Where do the 
Dow Jones averages leave oft' and the batting averages be¬ 
gin? What has happened to those other numbers, the ones 
on the scoreboard? What is going on here? Whatever it is. 
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there persists an uneasy feeling that, for all the ballyhooing 
of a new Golden Age of Sports, neither the game nor any 
of its participants, not even the instant-millionaire jock, is 
the richer for it. 

Nonetheless the money-go-round whirls on. Consider a 
sampling of the events of a single month, January 1978: 

The Boston Celtics rang in the new year by firing Coach 
Tom Heinsohn. Something to do with a breakdown of Celtic 
pride, a clash between old values and new egos. Said Hein¬ 
sohn of his differences with the players, “They acted like 
spoiled kids at times. Communications to some of them was 
yessing them; or give me, get me, find me, lend me, buy me, 
trade me. The trouble with players today is that they spend 
more time going to the bank than diving for loose balls.” 

Meanwhile in Baltimore, responding to grievance claims 
filed by four players for payment of $15,000 apiece in 
bonuses, the Orioles anted up—and then submitted their 
own grievances to reclaim the money. The players had 
charged the club with reneging on promises to pay them 
bonuses for “significant contributions” during the 1977 
season. The Orioles replied that contributions like Jim 
Palmer’s 20 wins and 2.91 earned run average and Ken 
Singleton’s .328 batting average. 24 home runs and 99 
runs batted in were not significant enough. 

Forget the absurdity of a grievance committee sitting in 
judgment on something any fan could determine from the 
bleachers. And ignore the fact that the kinds of incentive 
bonuses in question are forbidden by the major leagues. 
Palmer put everything into perspective, explaining, “Peo¬ 
ple say I’m making a big fuss over a lousy $15,000, and I 
agree that’s not much when you’re making $260,000. But 
what they’re overlooking is that I have that bonus clause in 
my contract for five years, so $75,000 is involved.” 

In other words, it is not the principle of the thing, it’s 
the amount. 

Then, after a Super Bowl week that was memorable for 
new lows in hucksterism, came the NFL Pro Bowl. Picked 
by their peers to perform on behalf of the players’ pension 
fund, the all-star combatants had been having trouble of 
late making anyone believe that they were really trying or 
really cared. So the league attempted to do some convinc¬ 
ing by raising each winning player’s share from $2,000 to 
$5,000 and each loser’s share from $1,500 to $2,500. The 
NFL got its point across: pride only goes so far—to the cash¬ 
ier’s window and back. 

Finally came another episode in baseball’s action-packed 
series, Charlie's Angles, starring Oakland owner Charles 
O. Finley and Commissioner Bowie Kuhn. In this install¬ 
ment, a supporting cast of 14 lawyers assembled in New 
York to thrash out the proposed sale of A’s Pitcher Vida 
Blue to the Cincinnati Reds. 

No account better sums up the legal morass engulfing pro¬ 
fessional sports than The New York Times’ brave attempt 
to describe one of the myriad variations on the Blue deal: 
“Under this plan, the Reds would negotiate a new contract 
with Blue, Blue would drop the lawsuit he has pending 
against Finley, the pitcher and the Oakland owner would set¬ 


tle Blue’s grievance against Finley, Finley would drop the ap¬ 
peal of the case involving the first Blue sale in 1976, and 
Kuhn would allow Blue to go to the Reds for $1.75 million 
and a minor league player.” 

Got that? No one else did either, and after another flur¬ 
ry of legal squeeze plays. Blue ended up with the San Fran¬ 
cisco Giants. One solution that would have saved baseball 
a lot of whereases and heretofores—not to mention a por¬ 
tion of its skyrocketing legal fees—seems even more valid 
today than when Shakespeare recommended it four cen¬ 
turies ago: “Let’s kill all the lawyers.” 

If this recounting of one money-grubbing month in sports 
seems to contain a strain of cynicism, it is wholly intended. 
There are two reasons for this: 1) it is deserved in many 
cases, and 2) it reflects the viewpoint of a number of 
disenchanted fans. 

Among the many insidious by-products of the money 
mania in sports are an erosion of the old loyalties and a loss 
of identification. There is a weakening of the feeling that 

continued 


THE PLAYBOOK 


As in football, the action in Moneyball starts from a se¬ 
lection of time-tested formations. Here is a rundown of 
the basic plays described on the following pages and the 
“facts" that make each a potential long-gainer. 

THE MISDIRECTION PLAY 

Fact: The professional sports industry is a self-regulating 
monopoly. 

THE ENCROACHMENT PENALTY 

Fact: Pro franchises arc unfairly distributed. 

THE BIG MONEY PLAY 

Fact: Pro athletes are not overpaid. 

THE HIGH-PERCENTAGE SHOT 

Fact: Pro franchises are lucrative tax havens. 

THE BUCK LATERAL SERIES 

Fact: By one means or another, almost all professional teams 
make money. 

THE GRANDSTAND PLAY 

Fact: Ticket prices are determined by what the market will 
bear, not by the players' high salaries. 

THE VERY OLD SUCKER PLAY 

Fact: Pro teams are subsidized by the taxpayers. 

THE TV TIME-OUT 

Fact: Television money is essential to the successful oper¬ 
ation of pro franchises. 

THE UNBALANCED FORMATION 

Fact: Free agents are not destroying competitive balance, be¬ 
cause it never existed. 
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“we’re in this together,’’ the binding sense of us —fans, play¬ 
ers, management—against them. If today’s hero is tomor¬ 
row’s deserter, if owners can pack up their franchises and 
move on, then who and what exactly is the fan cheering 
for? An illusion of constancy and common purpose is the 
product a team is selling. Undermine that, and disenchant¬ 
ment follows. “When you destroy the bond of loyalty, you 
destroy the magic of identification," says one sports psy¬ 
chologist. “It’s hard to keep reidentifying over and over 
again. It's like a wound that doesn’t have time to heal.” 

Free-agent gypsies and shifting franchises have caused 
what one study of the sports business calls a “benumbing ef¬ 
fect.” “Who’s on first?” is no longer a comic line but a real 
question. One result is a compulsion to choose up sides, a 
need to sort out the good guys from the bad guys. Owners 
and players foolishly contribute to the divisiveness by 
thrashing out their money problems in the headlines. Ne¬ 
gotiations that are private matters in other businesses are 
treated like line scores in sports: thief, $400,000; miser. 
$300,000. Details in the late editions. 

For the $12,000-a-year working stiff, anyone who is 
knocking down a quarter of a million and demanding more 
is not a ballplayer, but a boss. He has gone over to the 
other side. He is one of them. Conversely, the owner, the 
traditional heavy, seems almost a sympathetic figure. 

6 ut only almost. When Dave Kingman was in the 
throes of a messy salary dispute with the Mets last 
season, the New York Daily News took a survey to 
ascertain the villain of the week. Though the survey 
showed that the fans were pro-management, at least 
for the moment, the long-range effect was apparent to any¬ 
one who bothered to go to Shea Stadium. There fans booed 
Kingman every time he came to the plate, but their vituper¬ 
ation was balanced out by the increasing number of seats left 
empty by absentees disdainful of the skinflint ways of Met 
Board Chairman M. Donald Grant. By the end of the season, 
attendance would fall off by nearly half a million. 

Many owners choose to believe that they are bringing the 
fans around to their side through deftly drawn public-rela¬ 
tions campaigns. The Cincinnati Reds even ran newspaper 
ads in April 1977 explaining why they could not meet Pete 
Rose’s salary demands. But the owners are deceiving them¬ 
selves. There is a measurable shift in the player-management 
popularity derby, all right, but it is to a new position: a plague 
on both your houses. “I have the feeling that both sides are 
considered the bad guys,” Bud Selig, president of the Mil¬ 
waukee Brewers, observes. “They’re greedy for taking the 
money, and we’re stupid for paying it.” 

Despite the ill effects of the haggling, the name-calling 
rages on. What about the players? “The more they make, 
the more they try to gobble,” says Bob Kennedy, vice-pres¬ 
ident, Chicago Cubs. How about the owners? “Overall, 
they’re a bunch of bandits.” says Fran Tarkenton, quar¬ 
terback, Minnesota Vikings. The agents? “The most destruc¬ 
tive force in sports today,” says Harrison Vickers, former 


president. Houston Aeros, which went out of business last 
week. The media? “They’ve always been shilling for the 
owners,” says Ed Garvey, executive director, NFL Players 
Association. The fans? "Ignored, duped and exploited,” says 
Peter Gruenstein, consumer advocate and executive direc¬ 
tor, F.A.N.S. (Fight to Advance the Nation’s Sports). 

A few disgusted fans have opted out altogether. “I’m not 
interested in sports anymore,” declares Alex Karras, the for¬ 
mer Detroit Lion tackle. “I don’t care what Reggie Jackson 
says. I don’t care what he makes. George Steinbrenner says 
this, Billy Martin says that. Who cares? It’s boring.” 

Ah, yes, the infamous New York Yankees. Start people 
talking about the money madness in sports and invariably 
they end up discussing the sweaty capitalists from the Bronx. 
The talk is usually abusive, because in the public eye the 
Yankees are an embarrassment of riches, the personification 
of all that is wrong with championship by checkbook. 

And there is a real danger that Steinbrenner’s philos¬ 
ophy—if you can’t beat ’em, buy ’em—will pervade the 
pro games. As Bob Irsay, owner of the Colts, says, “The Yan¬ 
kees have acted bad for all sports, not just baseball.” 

Sure, the Bronx Bombers have always been the Team 
Everyone Loves to Hate—and even their current title, the 
Best Team Money Can Buy, had its origin decades ago— 
yet these brash new Yankees, the popofTs in pinstripes, lack 
one quality that distinguished their predecessors: class. 

Understand, the quarrelsome nature of the 1977 Yan¬ 
kees was very different from that of other championship 
squabblers, like the Depression-era St. Louis Cardinals and 
the Oakland A’s of more recent notoriety. The enmity of 
the Gas House Gang was directed at the opposition; the ill 
will of the A’s at Finley. But the Yankees had no unity of at¬ 
tack. They took on one another in wide-open family feuds 
featuring, in the main events, Steinbrenner, Martin and star 
players Jackson and Thurman Munson. As acted out—and, 
yes, undoubtedly blown out of proportion—on the public 
stage, their petty squabbles seemed more befitting the play¬ 
ground than the major leagues. Georgie bullied Billy; Billy 
picked on Reg; Reg was mean to Thurm; Thurm pouted 
about Reg; everyone bad-mouthed everyone. And so on 
through a long season of blow-by-blowup accounts that all 
but ignored nagging little questions like who won the game? 
To the old cry, “Bust up the Yankees,” might have been 
added, “before they bust up themselves.” 

How much of the infighting was attributable to money 
problems is anyone’s guess. Certainly Martin felt he was 
bucking the big bucks. At one point, after he had pulled Jack- 
son out of a game for dogging it and then attempted to take 
a swing at him in the dugout, it was suggested that the vol¬ 
atile manager might have tried more conventional means 
of discipline. “How do you fine a superstar?” Martin 
snapped. “Take away his Rolls-Royce?” 

Going into the American League playoffs, the battle lines 
were sharply drawn. “All baseball wants us to win,” said 
Whitey Herzog, manager of the Royals. “Not because they 
love us. They just hate the Yankees and their check writ¬ 
ing.” But, alas, the Yankees went on to win the World Se- 
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ries and all baseball had to live with villainy rewarded. 

Dr. Thomas Tutko. co-director of the Institute for the 
Study of Athletic Motivation, views the Yankee victory as 
a “triumph of greed, the kind of thing that encourages the 
adopting of the money model as the way sports should be.” 
Others suggest that the unruliness of the New York spec¬ 
tators during the Series was a reflection of the unruliness of 
the Yankees. The fans’ message, says Michael Novak, au¬ 
thor of The Joy of Sports , was “O.K., we came out, we 
paid our money but we know what you’re doing and here’s 
what we think about it. That was no celebration when the 
fans ran wild after the final game. That was a rebellion 
against the cynicism of Steinbrenner and the players, a 
scream of outrage against the profaning of something good.” 

Heavy stuff So heavy perhaps as to obscure the fact that 
the Yankees are not the cause but a symptom of the money 
malaise in sports. After all, what were they supposed to do, 
lose? Steinbrenner’s role as an owner is to build a winner. 
That he did, and if people object to his methods, well, he 
did not invent the frec-agent shopping mart. 

Ironically, the Yankee millionaires became the public 
victims of their private good fortune. Flaunting the richest 
payroll in the league, they attracted the kind of hot glare of 
publicity that tends to magnify, distort and, finally, roast. 
From spring training on, their moneybags jangling like lep¬ 
ers’ bells, they were marked men. The message from the 
stands was disturbingly clear: if you’re paid a million dol¬ 
lars, you better play like a million dol¬ 
lars. “That’s what making $5,000 a ball 
game is all about,” says Jackson. “Peo¬ 
ple expect $5,000 worth every day, even 
knowing it’s impossible every day. And 
they boo, and all this becomes big news. 

They don’t boo Fran Healy.” 

What then have the Yankees won? 

Certainly not the respect of their peers. 

Nowhere was this more apparent than 
at a meeting of baseball’s brass in Hon¬ 
olulu last December. From Kuhn, who 
warned in a kind of state of the disunion 
message that the dominance of big spend¬ 
ers like the Yankees was “the cause for se¬ 
rious concern,” down through the ranks 
gathered under the palm trees, there was 
a distinct mood of trouble in paradise. 

Out on the veranda, 81-year-old former 
National League President Warren Giles 
muttered, “It’s all wrong. Too much 
money, too much money. I remember 
when Babe Ruth went from Boston to 
New York, Judge Landis said to me, ‘We 
must guard against this happening again. 

We can’t have rich guys in Boston sell¬ 
ing to richer guys in New York. This 
game wasn’t made for the rich teams to 
win.’ But I’m afraid that’s what’s hap¬ 
pening. There are hairline cracks in the 


wall now, and if something isn't done pretty soon, the whole 
foundation will be gone.” 

What to make of all this? How damaging are the tremors 
that are rocking pro sports? Do the wild fluctuations on the 
money scale merely mark a period of transition or do they 
portend, as the doomsayers say, the end of sport as we 
know it? For the present, the evidence indicates it is safe to 
make two general assumptions. 

First, the problems are real and they are serious. By any 
measure, in fact, the current turmoil promises to have a 
more profound and far-ranging effect on pro games than 
any that has occurred in this century. 

Second, no one professes to know the solutions to the 
problems. To say, as some sports theorists do, that the pro es¬ 
tablishment is feeling its way is to assume that it has a han¬ 
dle on the crisis. John Fetzer, the Detroit Tigers’ owner, 
thinks otherwise. “The situation is chaotic,” he says. “It’s 
gotten to the point where it is actually out of control.” That 
many of Fetzcr’s peers agree with him can only mean that 
the movers and shakers are genuinely shook. 

And so is the fan who tries to understand the dips and 
feints and jabs of the men who square off for the big purses 
in pro sports. What he really needs is a roomful of com¬ 
puters and a friendly CPA to interpret the readouts. Lack¬ 
ing those aids, the fan can help himself by remembering 
this straight, hard truth: the pro game is a business, first, fore¬ 
most, always and forever. The fan should also know that 

continued 
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In 77 the behavior of Billy. Reg and Thurm was more suited to the playground than the ball park. 
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the owners have a hangup about admitting this truth, that 
the players have a compulsion for exploiting it and that the 
public has a psychological block about accepting it. 

Yes, management is, on occasion, motivated by reasons 
as reassuring as love of the game. No, labor is not forever in¬ 
sensitive to the joys of performance. But ultimately, when 
all is said and undone, what goes on out front is dictated by 
what comes into the back room, otherwise known as the ac¬ 
counting office. There is nothing new or sinister about this. 
However, as many fans have come to realize, affairs have 
reached such a disruptive state that appreciating the sport 
part of a pro game requires an understanding of the money 
part. too. When the football Cardinals wage a dollar war 
that shoots down Coach Don Coryell, sends star Back Ter¬ 
ry Metcalf off to play in Canada and almost decimates an en¬ 
tire team, those who care about pro sports had best reckon 
with the economic forces that can cause struggles in which 
everyone comes up a loser. 

Because attendance figures and TV ratings indicate that 
increasing numbers of fans do care, it is time to devise a 
new game to show how the old sports are really being played 
in the era of big bucks. 

Call it Moneyball. Anyone can take part. No special skills 
are required, except the grasp of a few ground rules. First, 
remember that a long-range point of view is everything, be¬ 
cause while sports by their nature thrive in the instant be¬ 
tween yesterday’s score and today's game. Moneyball is 
played out over years, its triumphs and setbacks only be¬ 
coming apparent after decades. In effect, it is already late 
in the third quarter of the contest between the owners and 
the players, the Shirts (presumably stuffed) and the Skins 
(usually mink) of Moneyball. 

In the 1950s, benefiting from the new affluence of post¬ 
war recovery and the disorganization of the Skins, the Shirts 
gained ground steadily. In the 1960s, as the Shirts mastered 
a new offense based on the TV breakthrough, they scored al¬ 
most at will. But then in the 1970s. with the players’ unions 
running ntcrfercnce and judges coming off the bench to 
throw a few' timely blocks, the Skins rallied dramatically 
and surged into the lead. Pandemonium reigns. Will the 
Shirts come back in the fourth quarter? Can the Skins hold 
their ground in the 1980s? Back to you. Howard. 

Another thing to keep in mind about Moneyball is that, 
despite the fuss and furor, the professional sports industry 
is a very small drop in the economic bucket. Measured 
against other businesses, it is truly the mouse that roars. 
The annual gross of the average NFL team (S8.9 million) is 
equivalent to that of a small supermarket: the revenues of 
an NBA club (S4.3 million) put it in the same league with a 
large filling station. And even last year's banner perfor¬ 
mance by major league baseball (S230 million) was eclipsed 
by the snuff and chaw-tobacco industry. In fact, the total 
gross revenues of all four major pro sports (S640 million) 
would pass for petty cash at Exxon ($48 billion). 

But this is just another of the deceptive things about 
Moneyba 1. Though a piker by the standards of the Fortl ne 
500. the sports industry scores heavily on other fronts. Apart 


from the revenue that sports earn for themselves, they gen¬ 
erate billions of dollars for TV and for the cities in which 
they operate. Moreover, millions do not cheer the workers 
at IBM, nor is an estimated $50 billion gambled annually 
on whether Bethlehem Steel meets its production quota. 
And not only are gaudy pleasure palaces erected in pro 
sports’ honor, not only do they command special sections 
in our newspapers and dominate weekend TV viewing, but 
they permeate and influence our lives in myriad other ways 
that never register on the Big Board. 

Despite the minor financial position of sports, it is un¬ 
wise to ignore the importance of the goal—read that bot¬ 
tom—line in Moneyball. In the profits sweepstakes, foot¬ 
ball is a good length ahead of baseball, which is about a 
half length ahead of basketball, which is leading hockey by 
a head. But this is only a general pattern; it should be re¬ 
membered, too, that economic conditions differ markedly 
not only from league to league but also from team to team 
within the leagues. 

This tends to make for incongruities. Last season the Cal¬ 
ifornia Angels had a record attendance (1,432,633) and a rec¬ 
ord loss <$660,000). The Minnesota North Stars needed to 
sell 12,0C0 seats for each game to break even, while down 
the road, the Minnesota Vikings can play every game in an 
empty stadium this fall and. nonetheless, turn a profit. The 
Baltimore Orioles, who were in the thick of their division 
race last September, averaged fewer than 5,000 fans during 
a late-season four-game series with the Toronto Blue Jays; 
the Blue Jays ended up with the worst record in baseball 
and the fourth highest attendance in the American League, 
beating out the Orioles by more than 500.000. Vince Lom¬ 
bardi was only half right: winning isn’t everything. 

Such arc the vicissitudes of Moneyball. and they should 
be enough to bring about a change of heart from those pre¬ 
disposed to think of the owners as robber barons and/or 
the players as thieves. Neither is true: they are extraor¬ 
dinary workaday folks in an extraordinary business at an ex¬ 
traordinary time. Oh. there might be a baron or two around, 
a thief or three lurking behind a no-cut clause, but in gen¬ 
eral it should not be assumed that money is the root of all 
evil. Rather, assume that money is the root of all. 

It is just as important for fans who want to view Mon¬ 
eyball knowledgeably to junk misconceptions about how 
the game is played. It was all right to fall for the deceptive 
ploys, the backdoor maneuvers and fork-tongued audibles, 
that both sides relied on in the early going, but now that 
the action has gotten down to the nitty-gritty, only one 
thing counts: the Facts. Some of them may run counter to 
what one or both of the combatants have led fans to be¬ 
lieve; they are, nevertheless, true. So in scrutinizing the 
nine big plays that are about to unfold, keep the Facts 
foremost in mind, because they, more than anything else, 
show why Moneyball has progressed as it has and what 
may happen next. 

O.K.. paper and pencils ready (part of the fun is playing 
with the numbers), we switch you now to Fort Knox for 
Moneyball. which is already in progress: 
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1 THE MISDIRECTION PLAY 


■J 1 ML The professional sports industry is a 

1 I self-regulating monopoly. 


Monopoly. Antitrust. Restraint of trade. For years those 
loaded words have been lobbed like mortar rounds at the 
oak-paneled bunkers of sports management. Monopolistic 
control is the cornerstone on which the sports industry has 
been built and from which all of its benefits, both financial 
and competitive, are derived. Moreover, it is the only self- 
regulated monopoly in America. Unlike the broadcasting 
and airline industries, whose monopolistic practices are 
regulated by the Federal Communications Commission and 
the Federal Aviation Administration, respectively, the sports 
business has been left to referee itself. 

To understand how and why this comfy arrangement 
has come about takes some hacking through legal and po¬ 
litical thickets, but the trip is worth it. Suffice it to say that 
this Fact is so crucial to Moneyball that the fan should for¬ 
get the boom-a-Iackas and concentrate on a new mantra: 
mo-nop-o-ly, mo-nop-o-ly. 

Many owners, ever protective of their Boardwalks and 
Park Places, strive mightily to convince the public that they 
are playing some other game. They have their own chants. 
Jerry HofTberger does whole oratorios, equating his needy 
Orioles with the Baltimore City Orchestra as a community 
cultural asset. In Gene Klein’s rhapsody, his San Diego 


Chargers are not engaged in anything so crass as turning 
a buck; they arc, he says, celebrating an “art form.’’ 
Usually, though, the monopolists fall back on a classic all¬ 
purpose fudge that was first used in baseball: "It is too 
much of a sport to be a business and loo much of a busi¬ 
ness to be a sport.” 

The sports industry is indeed schizoid. While, financially 
speaking. General Motors does not care one toot if it drives 
Ford into the emergency lane, the Montreal Canadiens have 
a lot to lose by overwhelming the Washington Capitals on 
the ledger books as well as on the ice. Rivals in combat, 
they are also partners in a group venture called the NHL. 

Just as you cannot be a bully if there is no one to pick 
on, a team obviously cannot flourish if it drives all or most 
of its rivals out of business. So the big guys theoretically 
have to pull their punches; they slap the little guys around 
just enough to keep them in their places, but not so hard as 
to put them away for good. Unless, of course, some pip¬ 
squeak rival league tries to invade the big guys’ turf. Then, 
watch out, because that’s when the heavyweights in the es¬ 
tablished league go for the clubs and tire chains. 

Thus the owners are tugged in two directions at once. 
To keep their cross purposes from clashing requires a pli¬ 
ancy and objectivity that few of them possess. To protect 
themselves from one another, therefore, the owners oper¬ 
ate as a cartel, an economic entity in which a group of 
firms (teams) within the same industry (league) make 
agreements on matters of 
mutual interest (rules, ex¬ 
pansion, promotion, sched¬ 
ules, etc.). Such agreements 
are illegal in most other U.S. 
businesses, because they 
tend to lead to nasty things 
like collusion, price-fixing 
and restraint of trade. 

Unregulated as they are, 
owners ask that the public 
accept their actions as be¬ 
ing in good faith. Critics like 
Ohio Congressman John 
Seiberiing are unwilling to 
grant that acceptance. An 
antitrust lawyer and one of 
the many federal legislators 
who have introduced bills 
that would put an end to 
the owners’ monopolistic 
privileges. Seiberiing says, 
“Whenever artificial barri¬ 
ers are created to the nor¬ 
mal forces of the market¬ 
place and free enterprise, the 
continued 
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Because they are unfettered, the monopolists get to decide what's best for fans. 
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American people end up paying a higher price and getting 
less of the commodity.” 

All of which gives rise to the big question about the 
sports industry: is it a sport and, therefore, something so 
unique that its survival requires special hands-off treatment 
under the law: or is it a business and. therefore, something 
so commercial that it should be subject to the same re¬ 
straints imposed on other profit-making enterprises? Asked 
that very question during a congressional hearing. Bowie 
Kuhn, scrambling like a runner caught between third and 
home, concluded, “We are a sports business.” 

Baseball has good reason for wanting to have it both 
ways. By a venerable decree of the United States Supreme 
Court, it is the only professional sport that is exempted 
from antitrust laws. Because the reasons for this singular 
honor have long confounded the nation’s legislators and 
the Justice Department’s lawyers, pro football, basketball 
and hockey have also benefited, by default, from the same ex¬ 
emption. Explains Congressman Frank Horton of New 



The Supreme Court flunked when ruling on baseball 


York, a member of the 1976 House Select Committee on 
Professional Sports, “Basically, all four sports enjoy an im¬ 
munity—baseball because it is immune by judicial deci¬ 
sion, and the others because the executive branch and the 
Justice Department just have not really followed up and 
tried to enforce the antitrust laws....” 

Not that government officials agree that sports deserve 
controversial privileges. Hear the testimony of U.S. Deputy 
Assistant Attorney General Joe Sims, an antitrust special¬ 
ist, before the 1976 House Select Committee on Profes¬ 
sional Sports: “I know of no economic or other data which 
supports in any way the conclusion that professional sports 
should be exempted from the antitrust laws-In the ab¬ 

sence of such evidence, our belief is that the exemption 
should be terminated; and indeed should never have been 
started and wouldn’t have been except for a misinterpre¬ 
tation of the commerce clause.” 

How this “misinterpretation” shaped the future of the na¬ 
tion’s professional pastimes is one of the more bizarre chap¬ 
ters in American jurisprudence. It dates back to a 1922 
U.S. Supreme Court decision on a suit brought against or¬ 
ganized baseball by one of the teams in the short-lived Fed¬ 
eral League. The suit charged that the National and Amer¬ 
ican Leagues had conspired to kill ofT the new rival by 
buying out its teams and monopolizing the player market. 
The opinion, written by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
said that the business of baseball was not interstate com¬ 
merce but rather the giving of local exhibitions. Thus the 
sport was immune to the antitrust laws. “Not one of Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Holmes’ happiest days," a fellow member of the Su¬ 
preme Court later remarked. Although the antitrust laws 
were subsequently broadened to include all manner of ex¬ 
hibitions, ranging from ballet to boxing; although baseball 
has grown and prospered to the point where its commerce 
is not only interstate but also international; and although 
Holmes’ decision has been retested five times in the Su¬ 
preme Court, the original decision has held firm. 

The Court’s reluctance to reverse itself stems from its 
thinking that, however unsound the 1922 ruling, a sudden 
change now might be a greater injustice to an industry that 
for decades has been allowed to develop on the basis of 
that decision. Indeed, several owners have testified that the 
antitrust exemption was one of the major reasons they 
bought into baseball. And for baseball’s proprietors it has 
conveniently happened that Congress, the other branch ol 
the government that might have worked to rectify the big 
misinterpretation, has been reluctant to enact remedial 
legislation. 

Which is not to say that Congress has not busied itself 
pondering the antitrust question; it’s just that lobbyists for 
the sports industry have been even busier. The congres¬ 
sional debate on curtailing pro sports’ exemption has been 
droning on for more than half a century. And though there 
have been 11 hearings, more than 70 bills and enough hot 
air to levitate a zeppelin in the past two decades alone, the 
net result is zero. Or more precisely, minus two. The only 
sports antitrust laws ever enacted by Congress, the 1961 
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Sports Broadcast Act, which enriched the teams by allow¬ 
ing them to bargain for TV money as a group, and the 1966 
Football Merger Act, which ended the salary war between 
the NFL and AFL by permitting the two leagues to merge, 
granted the sports industry further exemptions not enjoyed 
by most other businesses. 

Nevertheless, Congress figures to go on making threat¬ 
ening noises for three reasons. First, while politicians’ ut¬ 
terances on most other issues get little or no play in the 
media, their comments on sports are all but guaranteed to re¬ 
ceive publicity that is instant, wide and generally favorable. 
Second, according to one congressional assistant, some of 
the pols are genuinely concerned “whether the fans are get¬ 
ting screwed, and if there is anybody protecting their in¬ 
terests.” And, third, many Congressmen are just plain angry 
that Washington no longer has a major league baseball team. 

Still, Congress figures to keep its long record of inde¬ 
cisiveness on the antitrust issue intact, because, compared 
to inflation and the threat of war in the Middle East, alleged 
transgressions in the sports business are not exactly issues 


of burning congressional concern, and because there is no 
great public outcry for reform. 

In sum, says Professor Lionel Sobel, author of Profes¬ 
sional Sports and the Law, the mishandling of the big mis¬ 
interpretation has been an “embarrassing comedy of errors 
involving the Congress and Supreme Court, and some 
shrewd tactics on the part of major league executives.” 

So what does all this have to do with the guy munching 
on a cold hot dog in the far reaches of Section K? Ev¬ 
erything. Under the structure that has evolved from the big 
misinterpretation, the owners not only have the power to 
make, change and, through the office of a commissioner 
whom they hire and fire, enforce the rules of Moneyball, 
but they also control the time, place, number, quality and 
price of the games that the Section K fan pays to see. These 
unique monopolistic rights have left it to the owners to de¬ 
termine whether their pursuit of private gain is also for the 
public good. 

These rights are also the target of forces that have late¬ 
ly been zeroing in on three major areas in which man¬ 
agement has established restrictions on competition. They 
are: 1) the distribution of franchises, 2) the sale of broad¬ 
cast rights and 3) the movement of players. In fact, the cur¬ 
rent big money war in sports is the result of several 
recent direct hits by the players’ unions on the barriers 
that restrain player movement. However, the other two 
restricted zones have so far proved largely impervious 
to attack. 

And management aims to keep them that way, arguing 
that restrictions on the business side are necessary to main¬ 
tain free-wheeling competition on the playing field. Crit¬ 
ics like Ed Garvey, executive director of the football 
players’ union, call that the old “best-interest-of-the-game” 
dodge. “When the owners say that,” Garvey says, “the 
‘game’ means the business, and the business means the 
‘best interest’ of those who own those teams.” Garvey pro¬ 
tests too loudly, according to economist Roger Noll, be¬ 
cause the only way the owners can afford to pay higher 
salaries is by protecting the monopoly rights that insure 
greater income. Noll says, "In most cases, the interests of 
the players coincide with the interests of the owners, and 
both tend to benefit from the restrictive practices that are 
costly to fans.” 

Territorial rights, Noll adds, are “perhaps the most egre¬ 
gious wrong of all the monopolistic practices in profession¬ 
al sports.... The number of franchises can be controlled 
by owners, who can dole them out, just as any other mo¬ 
nopolist would, creating a contrived scarcity. Many more cit¬ 
ies could support teams if the supply were not limited. In 
recent years, as sports have become more popular, the re¬ 
sponse of the monopolist has been predictable—ticket prices 
go up and up and up. In a competitive industry, higher tick¬ 
et prices induce new firms to compete, but the monopolist 
simply takes in higher revenues. Now the owners share in 
the take with the players and the union. The financing looks 
good, but the fan is being ripped ofT.” 

Remember, mo-nop-o-ly, mo-nop-o-Iy. 
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THE ENCROACHMENT PENALTY 



Pro franchises are 
unfairly distributed. 


Ever wonder why there is no shortage of 
suckers waiting in line to buy those fran¬ 
chises that the owners keep saying are 
such lousy investments? The answer is 
that one of the many hidden charms of a 
professional team is that it's one of the 
marvels of the wonderful world of cap¬ 
ital appreciation. Win or lose, profit or 
loss, through wars, inflation and pesti¬ 
lence, the value of almost all pro fran¬ 
chises marches ever upward. For exam¬ 
ple, here are the prices that three teams 
paid to enter their respective leagues in 
the 1960s compared with their estimated 
value if sold today: 


Los Angeles Kings 

1966 1978 

S2.000.000 $8,000,000 

Seattle SuperSonics 

1967 1978 

S 1.750,000 SI 2.000,000 

New York Mets 

1960 1978 

SI.800.000 SI 6.000.000 


But for upward mobility in the face of di¬ 
saster. no franchise quite matches the re¬ 
doubtable Philadelphia Eagles. Consider 
the team’s breakaway run in the mar¬ 
ketplace. beginning with the cost of its 
entry into the NFL in 1933. on through 
the prices it commanded in four subse¬ 
quent sales and finally to its estimated 
value today: 

1933 $2,500 

1949 $250,000 

1963 $5,505,000 

1967 $14,500,000 

1969 $16,155,000 

1978 $25,000,000 

Ben Franklin wouldn't believe it. but 
then, a guy who preached "Necessity 
never made a good bargain" just would 
not understand the beauties of a monop¬ 
olized market. Poor Richard would also 
never grasp how men apparently so lack¬ 
ing in expertise could fail so munificently. 


Mind you, while the Eagles' market value 
was increasing a hundredfold between 
1949 and 1978, their record was plum¬ 
meting—19 losing seasons out of 28. And 
though Philly has not had a winning rec¬ 
ord since 1966, virtually all of the 66,005 
seats in Veterans Stadium sold out last 
fall. “Truth is,” says one economist, “you 
don’t even have to run a team like a busi¬ 
ness. With monopoly rights, even if you 
are inept, you are going to make money.” 

The considerable value of those rights 
is apparent even upon the most cursory 
look at the books of a pro team. Un¬ 
like, say, a manufacturer of widgets, the 
assets of a team do not include a “plant,” 
because all but a few of the franchises 
operate in publicly owned facilities. 
And because the team’s product, a game, 
is an intangible, there is nothing really 
comparable to an inventory of widget 
parts or machinery. In fact, outside of a 
maximum of 100 grand or so in office 
and playing equipment, an owner has 
no real investment in physical property. 
What he does have is several million 


dollars’ worth of monopoly rights. 

Thus, when the Seattle Mariners were 
allowed to expand into the American 
League last season, what they were real¬ 
ly paying for—aside from a roster full of 
marginal players—was a piece of paper 
granting them the right to operate in the 
Seattle area and to negotiate such things 
as concession, stadium and broadcasting 
contracts without competition. The price 
of that right: $5.25 million. The hazing 
fee: about $2 million, or the sum the Mar¬ 
iners would have received had they not 
been excluded from sharing in baseball’s 
national TV revenues for three years. The 
older members of the fraternity do not 
suffer initiates gladly. 

The four survivors of the American 
Basketball Association certainly learned 
that, and they also clearly demonstrated 
how much short-term risk owners are 
willing to take in order to gain the long¬ 
term advantages of monopoly rights. 
First, each of them was obliged to share 
the ABA’s debts of more than $7 mil¬ 
lion with the three other ABA teams that 
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In Indiana, pro basketball staged a telethon to survive. 
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were included in the pro basketball merg¬ 
er. Then, though they were established 
teams with accredited stars, the four 
refugees were assessed $3.2 million 
apiece for the right to operate in their 
own corners of the NBA universe. The 
money, which was divided up evenly 
among the existing NBA teams, helped 
fill a few needy coffers, but it devastated 
the newcomers. Do not quote to them 
the old line about a league is only as 
strong as its weakest team. Would a 
brother deny you almost all of your share 
of the national television money until the 
1980-81 season? 

Though they led the league in atten¬ 
dance in their first NBA season (1976- 
77), to survive, the Denver Nuggets were 
obliged to sock each of their 33 general 
and limited partners for additional cap¬ 
ital contributions totaling $1.5 million. 
The Indiana Pacers have been reduced 
to staging a telethon to sell tickets. The 
San Antonio Spurs are tacking an extra 
6,000 seats onto their arena in an effort 
to recover from the $2.4-million loss they 
have sustained during their two NBA 
seasons. And the Nets, whose inept man¬ 
agement has barely been able to keep 
them from sinking into the Jersey 
swamps, were sued by the Knicks for 
having the audacity to play in the vicin¬ 
ity of Madison Square Garden. 

Seems that in 1976 the Knicks gra¬ 
ciously agreed to waive their “exclusive 
rights as an NBA franchise,” if the Nets 


paid them $8 million over 20 years. At 
7 l /i% interest, natch. But when the Nets, 
after having been granted several exten¬ 
sions, missed a payment, the Knicks went 
after them as if they were kids trying to 
sneak through the turnstiles. 

The inequities of territorial rights are 
epitomized by the Knicks, who act as if 
they bought Manhattan Island and its en¬ 
virons for $9.12, which not coinciden¬ 
tally was their league-leading average 
ticket price last season. A question: If 
the Portland Trail Blazers can sell out 
every game in a town of 381,400 souls, 
surely a megalopolis of 16,557,600 could 
accommodate another basketball team or 
two, no? Yes, but the Knicks know that 
the reason they are one of the most pros¬ 
perous franchises in sports is that they 
dominate a market where the demand ex¬ 
ceeds the supply by a wide margin. That 
is why they are trying to put the strug¬ 
gling Nets in their place, which is pre¬ 
sumably six feet under. 

The restrictive effects of territorial 
rights are even more apparent in foot¬ 
ball. According to one study, the NFL 
could successfully expand into eight 
more markets, including adding a team 
in both New York and Los Angeles. 
Now, before the NFL numerologists 
come charging out with their studies, it 
must be noted that the decision to ex¬ 
pand requires careful scrutiny of some 
non-economic factors, not the least of 
which is whether the world is ready for 


another rash of New York Muggers and 
El Paso Enchiladas. Besides, there are 
more reliably profitable ways of expand¬ 
ing, such as adding two more games to 
the schedule, which the NFL will do 
this season. 

Overexposure and overlapping sea¬ 
sons be damned; the Stanley Cup will 
continue to be played in June on melt¬ 
ing icc, and if the World Scries runs into 
the Super Bowl. well, the fan can buy an 
extra TV and catch all the action. Over 
the past two decades, baseball has added 
868 games to its season; basketball, 614: 
hockey, 510; and football. 124. Owners 
like extended schedules because they 
mean more income for a relatively small 
increase in operating expense. 

And that means more profits, especial¬ 
ly for teams monopolizing the larger pop¬ 
ulation centers: one franchise in a mar¬ 
ket that can support two teams equals 
double the demand, which equals higher 
ticket prices, which equals greater prof¬ 
its, which is what the game of Money- 
ball is all about. 

The rewards of staking out even part 
of a major market can be enormous. In 
the ’50s a subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives succeeded where other 
investigators have failed. It obtained hard 
financial data on all the teams in base¬ 
ball for the periods 1946-50 and 1952-56. 
The results were revealing. Despite the 
competition of a third team (the New 
York Giants), the Brooklyn Dodgers dur¬ 
ing that decade accounted for 44% of 
the National League’s pretax profits, 
while the Yankees glommed 38% of the 
American League’s take. 

Why then, in 1958, did the Dodgers 
desert such a gold mine, not to mention 
that era’s most rabid fans outside of an 
Elvis Presley concert? Like any business¬ 
man, owner Walter O’Malley wanted to 
boost revenues by moving to a larger ball 
park, and though New York City offered 
to build him one on the very site where 
Shea Stadium stands today, he decided 
West was best. Among Los Angeles' en¬ 
ticements were the promise of lucrative 
broadcasting deals and the gift of 300 
prime acres where O’Malley could build 
his own park. But essentially O’Malley’s 
move was a straight business deal, based 
on the equation that 100% of a big vir¬ 
gin market was better than 33 X A% of a 
big tested market. That did nothing to 
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placate Brooklyn fans, but unlike Con¬ 
gress, they at least found out the answer 
to the old question: Is baseball sport 
or business? 

The Dodger move touched off a west- 
ward-ho! land grab that has since swung 
around and headed south to places such 
as Houston and Atlanta. Although Mem¬ 
phis’ and Birmingham’s bids for NFL 
franchises were turned down, the cities 
are likely to be tapped sometime—later 
rather than sooner, because of another 
equation: owners share equally in the en¬ 
try fee paid by a new franchise. There¬ 
fore they tend to expand slowly, because 
the longer they wait the greater the de¬ 
mand for new franchises. The greater the 
demand, the higher the entry fee. The 
higher the entry fee, the bigger each slice 
of the communal pie. 

There also is the claustrophobia fac¬ 
tor. As the leagues have grown, owners 
have become more protective of their ter¬ 
ritories. This has been reflected in their 
attempts to stake out multiple cities (Kan¬ 
sas City-Omaha Kings) and even whole 
regions (New England Patriots). In base¬ 
ball it often seems like the sheepherders 
versus the cattlemen. The major reason 
the American League galloped into To¬ 
ronto was to cut the National League off 
at the pass. And when Walter O’Malley 
recommended that the National League 
go grazing in Washington, D.C., hard by 
the Orioles’ spread, Jerry Hoffberger, the 
brewer who owns the Baltimore fran¬ 
chise, foamed in his beer. He had a bet¬ 
ter idea: How about dropping an Amer¬ 
ican League franchise into Chavez 
Ravine? “Los Angeles County is as big 
as France,’’ he exclaimed. 

Phoenix is large enough to support an 
NFL franchise, but chances are that it— 
or another city of its size—will be kept 
on the sidelines as a safely valve. Teams 
need likely places to threaten to move to 
so they can force better stadium deals. 
Thus in every league’s future there will 
always be a Phoenix rising—but never 
quite making it. James Quirk, an econ¬ 
omist who has studied these strange tribal 
rites, says, “On the one hand, you want 
to keep a few cities hungry, and on the 
other hand, you don’t want to keep too 
many cities hungry. You don’t want to 
start a new league.” 

Nor do investors who are denied the 
opportunity of purchasing a franchise 



want to sue on antitrust grounds. They 
are trying to buy territorial rights, not 
destroy them. Similarly, the four ABA 
survivors could contest the NBA’s dic¬ 
tatorial ways in the courts, but in doing 
so they would undermine the monopo¬ 
listic advantages they want to protect 
since they will eventually benefit from 
them, too. 

Because they are unencumbered by 
such considerations, some city gov¬ 
ernments have taken legal action to 
keep their wayward teams. The leagues, 
rightly fearful that some judge might 
step in and muck up the wonderful world 
of territorial monopolies, have acqui¬ 
esced before the suits ever got out of 
hand. The reason why Seattle got the 
Mariners was that the American League 
stood a good chance of losing a $7-mil- 
lion suit brought by the city, county 
and state after they had lost the Pilots. 
You remember the Seattle Pilots; they 
are the quick-change artists who lasted 
one season in the great Northwest be¬ 
fore bounding out of the bankruptcy 
courts to become—shazam!— 
the Milwaukee Brewers. 

In general, though, the shuf¬ 
fling of teams has gone on vir¬ 
tually unimpeded and irrespec¬ 
tive of the fact that the number 
of viable markets is finite. Deny 
lovers of a game long enough, 
and they become setups for 
what is known as the “hon¬ 
eymoon effect.” Many of the 
shifts in recent years have, in 
fact, been little more than love- 
’em-and-leave-’em affairs. In 
charting the circuitous history 
of team movements, Quirk has 
discovered that the customary 
excuse given for skipping out 
of town—Jack of fan support— 
does not hold up. Greater rev¬ 
enue potential elsewhere is the 
real reason, but there is a hitch. 

All of the best markets are not 
only spoken for, but they are 
also surrounded by moats and 
guard dogs. 

So what a restless owner does 
is move to another market of 
equal or even lesser promise. 

There he trades on the rap¬ 
turous support that usually goes 
with being a new act in town. 


taking a short-term profit before selling 
out or moving on to a new paramour. 
But there are only so many nubile vir¬ 
gins, so the recent trend has been to 
court the desperate damsels with nice 
personalities. Of the last 10 moves in 
baseball, seven were to markets of less¬ 
er potential where most of the flings flour¬ 
ished for three to five years. 

Once the honeymoon is over, it is 
over. In picking up what was left of the 
ricochet romance that carried the Braves 
from Boston to Milwaukee to Atlanta. 
Ted Turner feels as if he has been stuck 
with the alimony payments. “I dropped 
about two mil last year,” he groans. “I 
lost so much money I'm down to my 
last pair of Gucci loafers.” As a result, 
during the winter he divested the Braves 
of $630,000 in salaries by sending Andy 
Messersmith to the Yankees and Willie 
Montanez to the Mets. “Sure, the rich 
guys in the big cities always win,” says 
Turner, “but they still let guys like me 
try. Only in America.” It goes with the 
territory, Ted. 

continued 

MICHAEL RAMUS 


A lonely victim ot a love 'em and leave 'em franchise shift. 
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challenges The Equitable. 


'Touring the pro tennis circuit 
doesn't leave much time for thinking 
about life insurance. But now that 
I'm married/1 guess I should take the 
time to look into it. 

"So I told Equitable, 'Give me 
some straight answers to my 
life insurance questions—without a 
sales pitch—and I'll give some 
thought to buying a policy' 

"O.K., Equitable, the ball's in your A 
court." 

Q. How much life insurance do I really need? 
There's only my wife and me. 

A. Because each couples situation is different, 
there's no set rule as to how much life insur¬ 
ance is enough. The point is, do you want your 
wife to be able to go on living the kind of life¬ 
style she enjoys now? Could she? For how 
long? Does she work? Would she be able to 
find a job if she had to? 

At the very least, you would want enough 
insurance to pay off the mortgage on your 
house, to pay any other obligations, and to see 
your wife through a period of emotional and 
financial adjustment. A rule of thumb suggests 
you carry 6 or 7 times your annual income. 

Q. What if The Equitable doesn't have the kind of 
policy I want to buy? Can the Agent sell me a 
policy from another company? 

A. Our Agents must consider Equitable contracts 
first, and chances are there's one that fits your 
needs. But if there isn't, they may be able to 
recommend a policy from another company. 

Q. I train every day. What kind of training do your 
Agents do? 

A. You might say Equitable Agents train every 
day, too—throughout their careers. They're pro¬ 
vided with on-going instruction in the form of 
seminars, lectures and courses, to update 


them on every phase of the life insurance busi¬ 
ness. They study government regulations, eco¬ 
nomic trends, new kinds of policies, and new 
ways to apply existing ones. In addition, more 
than 1,700 Equitable people have earned the 
Chartered Life Underwriter designation after 
completing ten college-level courses. Another 
2,000 of them are currently working for their 
CLUkey. 

I don't know an awful lot about insurance. Can 
I trust an Equitable Agent to explain things 
without pressuring me to buy? 

Our Agents have the kind of training it takes to 
be successful at what they do. And successful 
Agents don't have to use hard-sell or 'pres¬ 
sure'' tactics. Instead, they explain life insur¬ 
ance in all its many forms in a thoroughly 
professional way, so that it can be readily 
understood. 

The Equitable offers you a 
sporting challenge. 

If you've got some insurance questions—no mat¬ 
ter how tough—challenge your Equitable Agent 
for the answers. 

In turn, we have another kind of challenge for 
you. The Equitable sponsors national sports com¬ 
petitions, such as The Equitable Family Tennis 
Challenge and the Ski Challenge like it 

Why? Because we believe sports are good for 
all Americans. They bring families together, exer¬ 
cise the body, exhilarate the mind—and maybe 
even help you live longer. 

So come on. If you'd like details on one of our 
sports challenges, write to our Corporate 
Communications Department, 1285 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019. And, if you 
have a tough question about life insurance, chal¬ 
lenge your Equitable Agent. 

The Equitable. /W\ 
Challenging America [equitable] 
to a better life. J 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society ol the United States. N Y. N Y 


^ THE BIG MONEY PLAY 


Jk Pro athletes are not 

■ I overpaid. 


The cry rings down from the stands so 
often that for many players it has be¬ 
come an epitaph: “Ya overpaid bum, ya!” 
Overdue, maybe. Overbearing, some¬ 
times. Overexposed, probably. But over¬ 
paid, no. Next time a fan is moved to 
carp about athletes’ high salaries, he 
might put himself in the spikes of Rollie 
Fingers and ponder what he would have 
done had he been offered a fortune for 
throwing a ball around in the sun. 

Says Fingers, “Was I supposed to tell 
the Padres, ‘No, I won’t take it’? It’s not 
my fault they gave me a million six. The 
owners are cutting their own throats. The 
smart ones are the players. They keep 
quiet and take the money.” 

Like any rare commodity, the value 
of an athlete’s services is determined by 
the price he commands on the open mar¬ 
ket. Who is to say that Larry Hisle is or 
is not worth $525,833.33 a year? The Mil¬ 
waukee Brewers, that’s who, because 


they chose to award Hisle the richest con¬ 
tract (six-year, $3.1-million) in the 1977 
free-agent draft. They could have passed, 
of course, but the kind of free agents who 
can make a team a contender are any¬ 
thing but free. 

There is a name for the uproarious 
state of affairs in pro sports. It is called 
free enterprise. And while the owners try 
to decide whether the game can afford 
the high price that free enterprise exacts, 
almost to a man they echo the sentiment 
of Jack Steadman, president of the 
Kansas City Chiefs, “Literally, owners in 
professional sports are their own worst 
enemies.” 

But near-unanimity of opinion among 
owners does not count for much, because 
it only takes one of them—a George 
Steinbrenner, for example—to bust 
things wide open and prompt the next 
questions: Is Hisle overpaid? Compared 
to whom? A teacher? A cop? Jimmy Car¬ 
ter? The Fonz? Rod Carew? Those are 
qualitative questions, but sports lives by 
quantitative answers, such as the Stein- 
brennerian theory that goes, “If a rock 
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In grappling to sign free agents, even owners admit they are their own worst enemies. 


singer is worth $200,000 for a night, a 
player is worth $200,000 for a season.” 

Long gone are the days when the 
Cleveland Indians could sign a Bob Fel¬ 
ler for a bonus of a dollar bill and an au¬ 
tographed baseball. The old handshake 
deals and the four-page “standard play¬ 
ers’ contract” have been replaced in 
many cases by 20 pages of fine print de¬ 
tailing everything from suites and water 
beds while on the road to limousine ser¬ 
vice to and from airports. Every clause 
is a crisis, including one in which a mil¬ 
lionaire player wanted the Knicks to 
spring for the 75e bridge tolls he pays 
when driving to work. 

Salaries and fringies have multiplied 
almost faster than the mind can compre¬ 
hend. “When I first came into football 
in 1953,” says Ram owner Carroll Ro- 
senbloom, “it was not a business, it was 
a fun thing. My payroll might have been 
a quarter of a million. Today you’re pay¬ 
ing a player that much —one player.” 

David Thompson, one of 30 NBA 
players earning more than $250,000 a 
season, could have bought five NBA 
teams 20 years ago with the $800,000 he 
makes. Only five years ago, O. J. Simp¬ 
son’s $733,358 would have paid the 
wages of 22 players plus a Lithuanian 
placekicker. NBA salaries have increased 
700% in the past decade; baseball wages 
have more than doubled in the past five 
years—and the fever is spreading. “Play¬ 
ers who did nothing last year while mak¬ 
ing $25,000 to $30,000 are asking $80,000 
to $90,000 this year,” says Padre boss 
Ray Kroc. “What will they ask for if they 
ever do anything?” 

The moon, with an option to renego¬ 
tiate, if the average salary levels keep ris¬ 
ing at the same rate that they have over 
the past 10 years: 


1977 

Basketball S143.000 
NHL Hockey 96,000 
Baseball 76,349 

Football 55,288 


1972 1967 

S90,000 S20.000 

44,109 19,133 

34,092 19,000 

35,000 25,000 


continued 
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“fT/isp/c/iize f/jty/e andifajfe*. 


We asked New York fashion photographer, 
Anthony Edgeworth to show you a new Cordoba 
the way he sees it. 
"To me ... Cordoba is classic. Look at the pro¬ 
portions. Look at the unbroken reflective surfaces... 
an absence of chrome. There is a thrust to the 
hood ... a strong look. The framing of the grill is 
unpretentious and clean. I like that. I like the interior 
too. It's uncluttered ... strong. The car looks very 
special... like it would fit a very special way of life. 

Cordoba? It's the picture of taste.” 


Anthony Edgeworth, contributing photographer, Esquire Magazine 
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TASTE 

100% VIRGIN 

TOBACCO! 


ONLY IN L&M LIGHTS! COMPARE. 


BRAND 
(ALL FORMS) 

CONTAINS 
100% VIRGIN 
TOBACCO? 

BRAND 
(ALL FORMS) 

CONTAINS 
100% VIRGIN 
TOBACCO? 

L&M LIGHTS 

YES 

NOW 

NO 

PALL MALL FILTERS 

NO 

BENSON & HEDGES 

NO 

PARLIAMENT 

NO 

BENSON & HEDGES LIGHTS 

NO 

RALEIGH 

NO 

CAMEL FILTERS 

NO 

RALEIGH LIGHTS 

NO 

CAMEL LIGHTS 

NO 

REAL 

NO 

CARLTON 

NO 

SALEM 

NO 

DORAL 

NO 

SALEM LIGHTS 

NO 

KENT 

NO 

TAREYTON 

NO 

KENT GOLDEN LIGHTS 

NO 

TAREYTON LIGHTS 

NO 

KOOL 

NO 

TRUE 

NO 

KOOL SUPER LIGHTS 

NO 

VANTAGE 

NO 

LUCKY STRIKE 

NO 

VICEROY 

NO 

MARLBORO 

NO 

VICEROY EXTRA MILOS 

NO 

MARLBORO LIGHTS 

NO 

VIRGINIA SLIMS 

NO 

MERIT 

NO 

WINSTON 

NO 

NEWPORT 

NO 

WINSTON LIGHTS 

NO 

NEWPORT LIGHTS 

NO 

ALLOTHERS 

NO 


TASTE L&M LIGHTS. 0NLY8MG.“1AR.’ 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Only L&M Lights give you the 
taste of 100% virgin tobacco. 
Every other cigarette contains 
up to 25% tobacco by-products: 
chopped-up tobacco main stems 
and/or reconstituted tobacco. 
Taste the difference! 
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Flavor Lights; 8 mg. "tar", 0.6 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette. FTC Report (Aug.'77). 
Long Lights; 8 mg. "tar", 0.6 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, by FTC Method. 










































Players now come to salary negotia¬ 
tions armed with steely-eyed agents and 
enough hard evidence to argue their cases 
before the Supreme Court. “The ball¬ 
players no longer carry their batting av¬ 
erages around on their shirt sleeves,” says 
Angel Executive Vice-President Buzzie 
Bavasi. “Now they’ve got a computer 
printout that tells them exactly how many 
runs they’ve driven in, how many of those 
RBls won games, how many tied games, 
how many came off the top pitchers in 
the league. You name it, they’ve got the 
answer for it.” 

How much does a shortstop, forward, 
tackle or goalie with comparable stats 
and seniority earn? The players know al¬ 
most to the penny, drawing on data made 
available to them by the players’ asso¬ 
ciations. Let one man's stock suddenly 
rise and everyone is looking to be an in¬ 
stant growth industry. Phillie owner Ruly 
Carpenter says, “Our players knew what 
was going on. They read about those fat 
figures, and they marched in here with 
outspread palms." 

In basketball, where the salaries on a 
team can range from $30,000 to $800,- 
000, it takes a heap of talking to con¬ 
vince the low man on the roster that any¬ 
one less than 10 feet tall is 25 times better 
than he is. Trail Blazer Executive Vice- 
President Harry Glickman says, “If the 
76ers are willing to give Julius Erving 
that amount of money, how can we give 
Bill Walton less?” So the net effect is 
like Walton working the boards; every 
time he goes up he drags a few other play¬ 
ers with him. 

Football, more than any other sport, 
pays by position: 


Average Salary 


Quarterbacks S89.354 

Running Backs 60,414 

Defensive Linemen 59,644 

Receivers 53,760 

Offensive Linemen 52,250 

Linebackers 50,416 

Defensive Backs 47,403 

Kickers 41,506 


The disparities among sports are such 
that there are more than a dozen minor 
league hockey players earning $75,000 or 
better, which is more than 40 of the 45 
players on the Philadelphia Eagles’ ros¬ 


ter receive. And there is a big difference 
between what many players earn and 
what their front-office bosses get, but the 
fact that the laborers earn more than the 
employers is not startling to Houston 
Rocket General Manager Ray Patterson. 
He says, “There are lots of companies 
where the salesmen make more than the 
owners. And the owner is happy to pay 
it. It’s the same in sports. Look at TV. 
I’ve read that Johnny Carson makes $2 
million. No NBC executive makes as 
much as Carson, who generates $20 mil¬ 
lion a year in network revenues.” 

Julius Erving had something like that 
in mind when, in attempting to renego¬ 
tiate his contract with the Nets two years 
ago, he asked for a percentage of the gate. 
There was considerable logic in his bar¬ 
gaining position; in 1970 the Milwaukee 
Bucks realized an additional $700,000 
profit that was directly attributable to Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar’s first season in the 
NBA. At the lime Abdul-Jabbar’s salary 
was $250,000. 

Dr. J stood ready to work similar won¬ 
ders in Philadelphia in 1976, but the 
76ers’ new owner, Fitz Dixon, who was 
at the time more of a business head than 
a roundball fan, was at first not so sure. 
When informed that the fabled Doctor 
was available, Dixon had one question: 


“Who is Julius Erving?" Told that he was 
the “Babe Ruth of basketball.” Dixon's 
turnstile instincts were whetted, and so 
was born the Six Million Dollar Man. 
For the 76ers to profit from the expen¬ 
diture. Dixon figured that Dr. J would 
have to bring in an additional $1 million 
at the gate. Erving did better than that, 
as ticket sales doubled, radio advertising 
more than doubled, souvenir sales in¬ 
creased threefold and the 76ers went all 
the way to the NBA finals. 

Admittedly, there are only a handful 
of superstars who are underpaid at any 
price, but the returns on stars of lesser 
magnitude are apparently enough to war¬ 
rant the endless haggling over riders, cov¬ 
enants and amendments to contracts. The 
leaking of price tags has also become a 
routine part of the bargaining process. 
Any price tags. Both sides tend to inflate 
the figures, the agents in order to adver¬ 
tise what great negotiators they are and 
the owners to convince fans that they 
are really trying. General Manager of the 
76ers, Pat Williams, says, “I’d like to re¬ 
tire on the difference between the actual 
numbers and what’s reported.” 

Even when the price is correctly re¬ 
ported, it is usually misleading because 
of deferred payments and other variables 
that make the contracts seem much 
continued 



Players now come to negotiations with info on when they hit what against whom. 
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Where 
the job still 
means 
Adventure 


There comes a time during that 
senior year when you siart doing 
some pretty heavy thinking about 
where you're headed. 

School has been a long tough 
haul and now there are a lot of 
questions about your future. And 
we have some answers. The Navy 
Nuclear Power Program is one. 

A job that's challenging and 
demanding. With training in some 
of the most advanced techniques 
in the Nuclear Field. The Navy's 
Nuclear Program offers all this, 
plus a chance to see the world. 

We won't promise that it will 
be easy, but it won't be dull. You'll 
travel. You'll grow. You'll lead. 
And be trained in a field of the 
future. 

Call our toll free number 
WX)-H4l-H(XX). Learn more about 
the Navy. Where The Job Still 
Means Adventure. 





grander than they are. When Nate Ar¬ 
chibald signed a seven-year. $2.8-million 
contract with the Nets in 1976, it con¬ 
jured up visions of Tiny hauling off a 
$400,000 pile of greenbacks in a wheel¬ 
barrow every year. In fact. Archibald re¬ 
ceived $150,000 per annum in cash; the 
rest was deferred well into the next cen¬ 
tury. Similarly. Walton (five years, $2 
million) drew $160,000 in salary last sea¬ 
son, and Bob Lanier (five years, SI.8 mil¬ 
lion) received $135,000. Both Erving (six 
years, $3.1 million) and Abdul-Jabbar 
(five years. $3.1 million) are making do 
with $475,000 this year. 

Among the most deceptive prize pack¬ 
ages was the 1975 Catfish Hunter High 
Hard One, a five-year pact with the Yan¬ 
kees reportedly worth $3.75 million. It 
blew the lid off the free-agent market. 
Imagine, it was said, one player making 
$750,000 a year! In truth. Hunter is re¬ 
ceiving $ 100,000 a year, and his contract 
is for $2,892,000, more than half of it de¬ 
ferred, including salary (through 1994), 
bonus payments and scholarships for 
Hunter’s two children. The breakdown: 


Five years’ playing salary 

$500,000 

Cash Bonus 

100,000 

Deferred Bonus 

250,000 

Deferred Salary 

1.500,000 

Insurance 

500,000 

Scholarships 

36,000 

Buick 

6,000 

Total 

$2,892,000 


Lest there be any misunderstanding, 
the contract stipulates that Hunter must 
pay for the license plates on the Buick. 

Generally, deferred payments mean 
that the face value of today’s megabucks 
contracts is inflated by at least one third 
in terms of the team’s real investment 
and the money a player actually will re¬ 
ceive. If an athlete agrees to deferrals, 
he is in efTcct granting his club an in¬ 
terest-free loan. Moreover, when it comes 
time to collect in 10 or 20 years, he will 
be getting paid in inflated dollars that 
could be worth as little as half their cur¬ 
rent value. Finally, there is the fact that 
most of the deferred payments are guar¬ 
anteed by the franchises and not by the 
owners or their heirs. Says agent Tom 
Collins, “I believe in 15 years that soc¬ 
cer will overtake the NFL. and who 


knows if Tampa Bay. or any other foot¬ 
ball franchise, will still be around then. 
If they go bankrupt, the player’s money 
is gone." 

But deferred contracts involve risks for 
the teams, too. In passing the buck, the 
owners are mortgaging the future of their 
games to a degree that has some of the 
leagues’ moneymen worried. Already, 
many franchises have bunches of former 
players on their payrolls who are off fish¬ 
ing or selling insurance. Then why the 
owners’ big, long-term splurge for talent? 
Carpenter answers that with some ques¬ 
tions of his own: “Is it the desire to buy 
instant success? Is it to show their fans 
they are really trying? Is it purely an ego 
trip? I am sure in the minds of some in¬ 
dividuals, they think, ‘l can win one pen¬ 
nant quick, then get out of it and let some 
other stiff pick up the tab.’ ” 

Whither the salary spiral? The estimat¬ 
ed percentage of the franchises’ gross rev¬ 
enues allocated to players’ wages offers 
some indication: 



1977 

1972 

1967 

Basketball 

70% 

66% 

30% 

NHL Hockey 

53% 

32% 

27% 

Football 

31% 

26% 

21% 

Baseball 

26% 

13% 

13% 


Basketball contracts have tapered off 
some, especially in the awarding of big 
bonuses to untested rookies—Kent Ben¬ 
son, the top choice in the 1977 NBA 
draft, received $500,000 less than the 
$2.1 million Marvin Barnes signed for as 
a No. 1 pick in 1974. 

Pro football salaries will continue to 
go up, especially because there is a lot of 
new TV money to go around. Baseball’s 
26% allocation to salaries is misleading, 
because it has a major expense not shared 
by football or basketball: teams spend an 
average of $1.5 million a year on farm 
systems. So the bloom may be off the 
rose for players who have signed for 
only four years in hope of striking it even 
richer during a second dip in the free- 
agent pool. 

Sums up George Steinbrenner, “The 
moral of the story is either that athletes 
were grossly underpaid in the past, or 
they’re making too much now. I’m in¬ 
clined to think they’re close to where they 
ought to be now.” 

continued 
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MANUFACTURER'S SUGGESTED LIST PRICE. *1978 SONY CORK OF AMERICA. 
SONY. 9 W. 57TH ST.. N.Y.. N Y 10019. SONY IS A TRADEMARK OF SONY CORP. 


SONY LOWERS THE GOST 
OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Giving kids a good education these days 
can cost a small fortune. 

But giving them a good sound system to 
enjoy while they're away no longer has to. 

Sony's new CF-520 stereo cassette re¬ 
corder and FM/AM radio has all the features of 
systems costing hundreds of dollars more. 

Extremely sensitive FM and AM tuning 
that'll pick up all their favorite stations while 
they take a break from their least favorite sub¬ 
jects. 

An easy one-touch system that not only 
records notes like this ( f3JT- ]) but also notes 


like this ("the final exam will cover.. 

A 2-position tape selector switch for both 
normal and chromium dioxide (Cr0 2 to 
chemistry majors) tapes. 

And a unique Matrix stereo speaker sys¬ 
tem that can turn the quietest dormitory into the 
liveliest concert hall. 

The new CF-520 from Sony. 

“ITS A SONY” 






THE HIGH-PERCENTAGE SHOT 


Jk Pro teams are lucra- 

■ I tive tax havens. 


“It is almost impossible not to make 
money on a baseball club when you are 
buying it new because, unless you be¬ 
come inordinately successful, you pay no 
income tax," Bill Veeck confessed in The 
Hustler's Handbook , published in 1965. 
“It is, in fact, quite possible for a big 
league club to go on forever without ever 
paying any income tax. 

“Look, we play The Star-Spangled 
Banner before every game. You want us 
to pay income taxes, too?” 

Veeck should know. Early in his ca¬ 
reer, while studying accounting at night 
and dreaming up new ways to promote 
baseball by day. he hit on a wild idea. 
No, not the midget batter, but a gim¬ 
mick of far greater consequence. Tradi¬ 
tionally when an investor bought a team 
the players were considered part of the 


inventory, an existing asset like the ship¬ 
ping crates full of finished products in a 
widget company’s warehouse. 

Veeck’s brainstorm was to buy the 
players’ contracts in separate transac¬ 
tions and thereby make them a depreci¬ 
able asset. The idea, which others later re¬ 
fined into an arcane science, was to 
arrange it so that the buyer could depre¬ 
ciate the cost of the players under the 
same tax laws and in the same manner 
that a farmer writes off his breeding cat¬ 
tle. After all, the theory goes, players de¬ 
preciate in value—or get “used up”—just 
as aging bulls or creaky machines do. 

When word of the Veeck variation 
swept through the offices of pro sports 
in the early 1960s, it was as if one of his 
exploding scoreboards had gone off in 
the accounting department. Some mea¬ 
sure of the eventual impact of his idea 
can be gained from the fact that since 
1959 football, baseball, basketball and 
hockey franchises have swelled from 42 


to 101. A big reason for the increase was 
the desire of rich investors to take ad¬ 
vantage of this sports tax shelter; no other 
industry in the land assigns a value to its 
employees and then writes them off as 
depreciable assets. 

When an investor buys a team, he ac¬ 
quires two basic assets, player contracts 
and a bundle of monopoly rights called 
the franchise. The franchise is an intan¬ 
gible, non-depreciable asset; not only is 
its useful life span indeterminate but also 
its value, as we have seen, tends to ac¬ 
celerate. While that is another inspiring 
reason to leap into the sports business, 
the buyer cannot write off the non-de¬ 
preciable cost of the franchise to reduce 
or “shelter” the income from his other 
businesses. For tax purposes, then, it is 
to the buyer’s advantage to ascribe as 
small a portion of the purchase price as 
possible to the cost of the franchise. On 
many teams’ books it is carried at a value 
of $50,000. 


continued 


JOHN HUEHNERGAHTH 



Whoa, oh pardner, here s a prime piece o ’ flesh ripe for a big ol' write-off 
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$3695 

BUICK 

OPEL 


$4220 $3388 

VW TOYOTA 

RABBIT COROLLA 


$3976 

- PLYMOUTH 
HORIZON 


$3958 


$3976 

DODGE 

^OMNI 


FIESTA 


$3634 

DODGE 

COLT 


SHOWDOWN 
AT THE 
SHOWROOM. 



Besides having the lowest base price of all 
these cars, standard equipment on a Subaru is a 
long list of features. 

Like front wheel drive—something 
Toyota and Opel don’t have. Steel 
belted radials— something 
Omni, Horizon, Colt and 
Toyota don’t have. Rack and 
pinion steering—another 
feature Toyota doesn't 
have. And the remark¬ 
able SEEC-T engine— 
something nobody else has. 

What’s more, outside the show¬ 
room you’ll find our cars are built tough: 
to go the distance. And that Subaru is one 
of the few cars that can take regular gas. 

It should be obvious. Subaru wins the showroo 
showdown hands down. 

For your nearest Subaru dealer, call (800)-243-6000 toll freet 


SUBARU 

.. .ieel trim rings and stripes 


SUBARU 


INEXPENSIVE. AND BUILT TO STAYTHAT WAY. 


'Total POE includes dealer prep (except for Subaru, Renault and VW), but not delivery and tax. Price in Calif, in some models is slightly higher. Subaru/Toyota 
price difference not substantial in Calif. Pictured cars may contain options that are extra.+In Conn., it’s 1-800-222-6500. © Subaru of America, Inc . 1978 






That done, the only things left for the 
buyer to do are to allocate the rest of the 
purchase price to the cost of the players 
and to decide how fast he wants to write 
that amount off—the span usually rang¬ 
es from three to seven years. Until a re¬ 
cent revision in the tax laws set down 
more realistic but still generous guide¬ 
lines, the buyer was encouraged to use 
his imagination. Example: 

If an owner—let’s call him Harry Hy¬ 
pothetical—bought his team for $10 mil¬ 
lion, allocated 75%, or $7.5 million, of 
the purchase price to the cost of the play¬ 
ers and decided to depreciate them over 
the customary five years, he would have 
had a write-off of $1.5 million a year. If 
Harry was so inept or neglectful (he had 
other businesses to tend to, mind you, 
his real businesses) that the club showed 
an operating loss of $500,000 for its first 
season, for tax purposes the team’s total 
loss would have been $2 million —the 
$500,000 operating loss plus the $ 1.5 mil¬ 
lion in player depreciation. If the team 
had been incorporated in a certain way 
(a tax device called a subchapter S cor¬ 
poration is favored) and if Harry, who 
was making a bundle in his other busi¬ 
nesses. was in the 50% tax bracket, then 
he would have enjoyed a savings of $1 
million—50% of the $2 million loss— 
on his income tax. 

And so, after subtracting the out-of- 
pocket operating loss of $500,000 from 
the $1 million windfall resulting from 
player depreciation, there was Harry, de¬ 
crying the perils of the sports business 
while palming a half-million-dollar prof¬ 
it. Even if the team had managed to earn 
an operating profit of $500,000, it still 
would have shown a book loss of $1 mil¬ 
lion. And Harry, though $1 million rich¬ 
er, would have been able to plead that, 
according to his tax records, the team 
was losing a bundle. 

Harry's only problem was that he was 
being too cautious in assigning a mere 
75% to player depreciation. In practice 
the percentages have been much higher. 
In 1966. when a group purchased the Mil¬ 
waukee Braves for about $6.2 million and 
moved them to Atlanta, they wrote off 
99%, which the IRS later brutally slashed 
to 91.7%. 

Then there was the group that bought 
an NBA expansion franchise for $3 mil¬ 


lion and, moving in for a quick kill, wrote 
off 83% of the price on a fast-break 
schedule of just 18 months. As comput¬ 
ed by Benjamin Okner, a government tax 
expert, this rapid depreciation of play¬ 
ers, plus some modest tax advantages ac¬ 
crued from deferred player salaries and 
some non-cash team expenses, allowed 
the team to show a book loss of $ 1.6 mil¬ 
lion in its first season, while actually earn¬ 
ing a $300,000 cash-flow profit. Okner 
concludes, “If the tax benefit to the own¬ 
ers from the $1.6 million book loss is 
calculated at a modest 50% tax rate, 
the $1.6 million loss is converted into a 
$1.1 million profit!” 

nd the player depreciation gam- 
MM bit is just for openers. When it 
M H came time for Harry Hypothet- 
I ■ ical to sell—and there was every 

Is HI inducement for him to do so once 
the depreciation cycle had expired—he 
could have cashed in on another tax 
break. As seller, Harry could have re¬ 
versed the process, allocating 75% of the 
selling price to the franchise on the 
grounds that his astute managerial skills 
had enriched the team and caused its 
good-will value to soar. This maneuver 
would have allowed him to write off 75% 
of the profit from the sale as long-term 
capital gains, which would be taxed at a 
rate of about 30%. Meanwhile, the re¬ 
mainder, the suddenly diminished play¬ 
er contracts, would have been subject to 
something called depreciation recapture, 
meaning that it would have been taxed 
at ordinary income rates, which in 
Harry’s case is 50%. 

All told, Harry figured to have earned 
a return on investment that, depending 
on the sport, ranged from respectable to 
wow! If he had bought his team in the 
early boom period of 1962 and sold it in 
1967, for example, economist James 
Quirk has estimated that Harry’s rate of 
return would have been: baseball, 10.4%; 
basketball, 30.2%; football, 51.0%. 

Following a study of pro basketball, 
economists Okner and Noll warned in 
1972 of the “socially undesirable incen¬ 
tives for team owners. Except for a very 
few teams, the maximum profit a team 
could hope to earn is a few hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars. This is dwarfed by the tax 
avoidance made possible by deprecia¬ 


tion. The gains to a rich individual or a 
corporation from owning a team depend 
very little on the quality of the team or 
its operations. In fact, among the most 
profitable teams are the lowly NBA ex¬ 
pansion franchises. They field poor teams 
and do poorly at the gate, but the fast 
write-off of the expansion fee saves the 
owners half a million to a million dollars 
a year in income taxes. According to our 
conception of the public interest, soci¬ 
ety would be better served if the prof¬ 
itability of a team depended upon its abil¬ 
ity to please the fans, not the tax 
accountant.” 

The obvious question about the sports 
tax shelter is: should public funds con¬ 
tribute to private profit? It is agreed that 
tax privileges are necessary to preserve 
pastimes that are of social benefit to a 
wide spectrum of citizens. Tax shelters 
are intended to encourage investment's 
in high-risk ventures, the success of 
which is rewarding to the plungers and 
public alike. But how special should the 
tax treatment be—if special at all? When 
does encouragement to take a leap be¬ 
come license to hit and run? 

Evidence indicates that minimizing 
financial risk maximizes another danger, 
that of attracting investors who are less 
interested in contributing to the devel¬ 
opment of their sport than they are in 
sheltering their income for a short while 
and then escaping with a profit. Indeed, 
the tax advantages tend to add to the 
value of franchises, thereby increasing 
the incentive for owners to get in early 
and get out quick. In fact, franchise val¬ 
ues have soared so resolutely in the face 
of reported book losses that some cynics 
claim that they can foretell the day when 
an owner will decide to sell on the basis 
of his player-depreciation schedule and 
no other factor. 

Dealings have reached that point in 
some basketball transactions. The 11 
teams in the ABA experienced 27 chang¬ 
es of ownership in the league’s 10-year 
history. Even the more established NBA 
has felt the impact of tax sheltering; be¬ 
tween 1963 and 1975, the league had a 
turnover of 44 owners and principals. In 
many instances the owners seemed to be 
getting “used up” faster than the players 
they were depreciating. While old reli¬ 
able John Havlicek pumped away like a 
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well-oiled punch press through 16 sea¬ 
sons, eight different sets of Boston Celt¬ 
ic owners were writing him off for a total 
of more than SI million in tax savings. 

However, if some of the owners’ ma¬ 
neuvers seem excessive, so too does the 
implication that vast numbers of teams 
have been snapped up in some kind of 
mad tax-haven boom. For one thing, the 
number of franchises with long-standing 
ownership militates against any easy gen¬ 
eralizations about fast-buck artists. For 
another, many teams, particularly in the 
NFL, are too profitable in and of them¬ 
selves to be subject to the whims of a 
quick-turnover market. 

Still, the tax-shelter motive is there. It 
is strong and it has had a big impact on 
the course of the sports business. But crit¬ 
ical to the shelter’s future are reforms 
that evolved from a landmark tax case in¬ 
volving the Atlanta Falcons. When the 
Falcons joined the NFL in 1966, the own¬ 
ers allotted 91 % of the $8.5-million entry 
fee to player costs. The IRS reduced that 
portion to 12%, thereby turning a book 
loss of more than a million dollars into a 
SI.2 million profit for the Falcons’ first 
two seasons. Appealed and reappealed, 
the case was not resolved until early this 
year, when the Supreme Court upheld a 
ruling that had set the portion allowable 
for player costs at 38.8%. 

Meanwhile. Congress passed the 1976 
Tax Reform Act. which tightened the 
loophole with two half hitches. The act 
stipulates that the portion of the purchase 
price that the buyer allocates to player 
costs cannot exceed the portion allocat¬ 
ed by the seller; there can be no more of 
what the IRS calls "whip-sawing.’’ And 
it sets a limit on the allowance for player 
costs at 50%. Beyond that, the burden 
of proof is on the taxpayer. 

While some owners fret that the tax re¬ 
form might reduce franchise values by 
as much as one-third, that seems unlike¬ 
ly. There is still considerable room to ma¬ 
neuver under the new shelter—and in 
Congress, where the professional-sports 
lobby has been known to rush for a few 
first downs. Eagle President Jim Murray 
says, with a note of expectation. "The 
tax laws change more often than the 
standings." 

But for now. Uncle Sam is only a half 
partner in the teams. 

continued 



EMU W EM 

by John Weitz 


Style tips from the internationally famous 
men's fashion authority and designer of Capital) cigars 


How to underpack fora 
trip and get away with it. 





A sense of style is important in everything you do. Capitan cigar 
smokers know that. 

They don't just smoke their cigar, they wear it. 
Because a Capitan couples good taste with good design. 

When you pack for trips, do 
it with style, too. Decide to 
underpack. And still look good. 

_ Here’s how: two-day weekend or 

business trip, wear a blazer and 
slacks. In a zipper bag, pack a suit. 

Hang shirts and ties under 
the jacket. Roll up sweaters, belts 
and lay them in the bag bottom. 

I " Make sure all clothes match the 

shoes you're wearing. 

Underwear, spare socks, 
shaving stuff, memos, etc., go in a sma 
carry-on bag. That's it. The lug is out of 
your luggage, but you're still in style. 

Now. there’s room for a pack or two of Capitan cigars. 
Here are truly well-made cigars that arc 
a rare commodity today 

Capitans are crafted by experts 
using one of the world's premier 
wrapper tobaccos: dark, satin- 
textured African Cameroon. 

Besides rich looks. Cameroon 
has an incredibly smooth taste 
that complements Capitan s 
mild, imported filler blend. 

Aroma alone will toll you this 
is a very special cigar. 

As designer for Capitan. I 
suggested five slim, face- 

flattering shapes plus a 
distinctive maroon 
pack that color- 
coordinates to 
your clothes 
Capitan. A great 
cigar that 
looks it 
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j THE BUCK LATERAL SERIES 


FACT By one means or another, almost all professional franchises 


make money. 


Heavy wilh gloom. Waller O'Malley once 
confessed at a baseball winter meeting 
that his Dodgers had lost $2 million that 
summer. His fellow owners were aghast. 
The Dodgers, one of the flushest fran¬ 
chises in sports, always made money. 
Only later was it learned that the Dodg¬ 
ers had actually netted $3 million but, ac¬ 
cording to O’Malley’s arithmetic, that 
added up to a $2 million loss when com¬ 
pared to the $5 million they had made 
the year before. 

While perhaps apocryphal, the story 
nonetheless illustrates how easy it is to 
play fast and loose with profit figures in 
pro sports. One reason for this is that 
owners, exposed as they are to a degree 
of publicity rare in other businesses, tend 
to move in mysterious ways, clasping 
their ledger books firmly to their breasts 
as they intone their favorite dirge. The 
Bottom-Line Blues. Their pose only 
serves to arouse suspicion. Alan Eagle- 
son. director of the NHL Players Asso¬ 
ciation, says, “NHL teams that make 
money won’t open their books. You have 
no trouble seeing the books of those that 
lose money.” 

Ergo, the secretive owners are raking 
it in? Not necessarily, but certainly own¬ 


ers do not help their case by stoutly main¬ 
taining that their privately held business¬ 
es are just that—private—and that the 
profitability of their teams is not a mat¬ 
ter for public scrutiny. Their detractors 
argue just as strenuously that, because 
the sports industry crosses into many ar¬ 
eas of public policy and because it en¬ 
joys unique privileges under the tax and 
antitrust codes, the owners should be 
held accountable for their actions. For in¬ 
stance, should a profit-making enterprise 
operating in a stadium built with taxpay¬ 
ers’ dollars be allowed to raise ticket 
prices indiscriminately or to pick up and 
leave town without justifying its finan¬ 
cial need to do so? 

Nevertheless, many owners continue 
to take the vow of poverty, regardless of 
how transparent it sometimes seems. 
Even within their own ranks, contradic¬ 
tions abound. San Diego Charger owner 
Eugene Klein claims, “Last year in the 
NFL we had eight to 10 teams that lost 
money.” On the other hand. Oakland 
Raider Managing Partner A1 Davis says, 
“Any dummy can make money operat¬ 
ing a pro football club.” 

Bowie Kuhn, pleading in a 1976 Con¬ 
gressional hearing that baseball “is at best 
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a break-even business," was asked why, 
then, the owners kept hanging in there. 
“Because they love the game and are will¬ 
ing to lose the money to stay in.” Kuhn 
said. Hmm. A few months later, the top 
24 players in baseball's first free-agent 
draft were signed for a total of $25 mil¬ 
lion. Then, after loud claims that the 
game would never again tolerate such ex¬ 
travagance, the first 14 players in the 
1977 draft commanded S24 million. 
Where did all those break-even business¬ 
es get all that excess money? “The an¬ 
swer is obvious,” says Marvin Miller, 
head of the baseball players' union. 
“They never were going broke." 

In fact, Miller says that for the past 
12 years, at the outset of each round of 
management-player negotiations, a rep¬ 
resentative of the owners has announced. 
"The clubs have not. do not and will not 
make any claim of financial difficulty.” 
While this pronouncement runs counter 
to the poormouthing of management, it 
serves a very useful purpose: it effective¬ 
ly prevents the players from arguing that 
they should be allowed to inspect the 
owners’ books. 

The truth on profits lies elusively 
somewhere in between the usual claims 
of poverty by the owners and the asser¬ 
tions of the players that management is 
rolling in dough. 

In 1971 the Brookings Institution 
brought together a team of financial ex¬ 
perts to do the first serious study of the 
economics of the sports business. The ex¬ 
perts’ output, a technical 445-page book 
published in 1974 and entitled Govern- 


BASEBALL 

FOOTBALL 

HOCKEY 


BASKETBALL 

ment and the Sports Business, reaches 

Of 26 major league 

Of 28 NFL teams 

Of 18 NHL teams 

Of 22 NBA teams 

several conclusions, not the leust of 
which is that the sports owners are not at 

teams 

21 

| 

1 . 

24 


■ 
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1 9 1 

all receptive to having outsiders examine 
the financial facts. Though promised an¬ 
onymity, a majority of the teams did not 

made 1 


lost 1 

made 

B lost ■ 

made H 

lost ■ 

made ■ 

1 lost ■ 

provide hard data, just as they have not 

money 


money 

money 

money 

money 

money 

money 

money 

for many congressional inquiries. 


Gross Revenues: Gross Revenues: Gross Revenues: Gross Revenues: 

$230 million, S250 million, S65 million, $95 million, 

including 23.2 million including 60 million including 180,000 including 10.5 million 

from national TV from national TV from national TV from national TV 


Economist Roger Noll, editor of the 
Brookings book, says. “If you were writ¬ 
ing about the steel industry, you wouldn't 
have any trouble getting information. 
The professional sports industry is the 
most secretive business I know of." 
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MICHAEL RAMUS 



Nonetheless, it is possible to make 
sound estimates about profitability with¬ 
out having access to all teams’ books. The 
chart opposite shows the profit picture 
in the four major sports, but before read¬ 
ing it, remember that it indicates profit 
for the 1977 or 1977-78 season on only a 
cash-flow basis. As previously discussed, 
tax maneuvering can often make an ap¬ 
parently unprofitable team into a mon¬ 
eymaker. And as we shall soon sec, there 
are other devices that allow owners to 
claim that they are losing money while 
actually turning a profit. 

The publication of such unauthorized 
profit-loss data makes the owners very 
testy, and they choose to dismiss nosy 
economists as number pushers who are 
so dependent on figures that they have 
no grasp of the intangibles of the sports 
business. But the truth is that the own¬ 
ers themselves hardly lack for figures; in 
fact, most teams, like a lot of businesses, 
keep two sets of books, one for tax pur¬ 
poses and one to keep track of what is 
really going on. One version bears about 
as much resemblance to the other as Win- 
nie-the-Pooh does to War and Peace. 
And accounting methods vary widely, 
sometimes leaning more heavily on the 
stubby pencil than on the computer read¬ 
out. “We’re not as efficient as we should 
be,” says Patriot owner Billy Sullivan. 
“Football really isn't run like most busi¬ 
nesses. Budgets are never done. Expense 
accounts are kept on the backs of en¬ 
velopes. We don’t set goals.” 

One result is what Noll calls “this mag¬ 
ical and mystical problem.” After study¬ 
ing teams’ balance sheets as a witness 
for the government in tax cases, Noll says 
that the publicly held franchises and joint 
stock corporations that publish financial 
reports and are required to follow fairly 
rigorous accounting procedures “show 
different numbers, on average" from pri¬ 
vately held clubs. 

“The Seattle SuperSonics and Mil¬ 
waukee Bucks are normal corporations 
traded in the stock market.” he says. “Al¬ 
most every year they make a profit. Yet, 
if you look, on average, at professional 
basketball teams they all seem to be los¬ 
ing money. Seattle and Milwaukee are 
not big cities. They shouldn’t be atyp- 
ically profitable in that league, but nev¬ 
ertheless they appear to be from looking 
at the books. So, I don’t have a whole 
lot of confidence in the information I 
have seen.” 


Another skeptic is Joe Hamper, who 
is a vice-president of the Baltimore Ori¬ 
oles. He says, “There are no re¬ 
quirements from the league to have the 
statements audited. People seem to 
be hung up on secrecy. Some clubs are 
making a heck of a lot of money, and 
they could be embarrassed by the press. 
There are a lot of little games that peo¬ 
ple play.” 

One of them might be called the G&A 
gambit. Though the players’ unions may 
claim otherwise, G&A does not stand for 
greed and avarice, but for general and ad¬ 
ministrative costs, a balance-sheet cate¬ 
gory that includes the salaries of man¬ 
agement. Some owners pay themselves a 
wage that just as easily could be called a 
profit. That is, a privately owned team 
that breaks even and pays its owner 
$100,000 is no different from one that 
shows a $ 100.000 profit and pays its own¬ 
er no salary. Economists note that a 
team’s G&A totals tend to rise and fall 
with its fortunes, suggesting that some 
owners award themselves higher salaries 
in flush years. 

G&A is also the catchall for expense 
accounts. When a minor partner sued 
Philadelphia Eagle owner Leonard Tose 
last year for “extravagant and waste¬ 
ful” spending, the plaintiff alleged that 
the flamboyant trucking magnate had 
charged the club more than $20,000 
for trips to Las Vegas and other U.S. cit¬ 
ies and to Acapulco, $9,120 for his per¬ 
sonal helicopter, $2,000 for 16 season 
tickets for his daughter, and took about 


$200,000 a year in salary and other ex¬ 
penses. Tose, who paid no personal in¬ 
come tax the first two years he owned 
the Eagles, countersued, calling his part¬ 
ner’s action “contemptible.” 

Shortly thereafter, the First Pennsyl¬ 
vania Bank, which had loaned Tose $ 10.5 
million of the team's $16,155,000 pur¬ 
chase price, sought to foreclose, noting 
that, despite a near-sellout season and 
$2.3 million in broadcasting revenues, 
the Eagles had reported a $1.2 million 
loss for 1976. By comparison, the Green 
Bay Packers, who have some 10,000 few¬ 
er seats and are the NFL’s only publicly 
held team, reported a $455,000 profit that 
year. 

Other variables that blur the profit pic¬ 
ture are the roundabout ways by which 
many owners collect their money. Some 
make loans to a corporation that they 
set up to buy the team. That allows them 
to take their profits in the form of in¬ 
terest on the loan, which will then show 
up on the team’s books as a tax-deduct¬ 
ible expense. Other owners, doubling as 
landlords, reduce their teams’ profitabil¬ 
ity by charging them abnormally high 
rents. For example, according to Noll, 
the New York Knicks and Rangers, both 
subsidiaries of the Madison Square Gar¬ 
den Corp., and the Boston Bruins, owned 
by the Boston Garden and Arena Corp., 
have paid rents that were about double 
the going rate. 

Thus, Noll reported in the Brookings 
study, “The profits of the Knicks, includ¬ 
ing the amounts finally attributed to the 
continued 
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REVENUES, EXPENSES AND PROFITS OF AVERAGE TEAMS 

(All figures in thousands of dollars) 



NFL 

Baseball 

NBA 

NHL 

WHA 


1970 

1969 

1971 

1973 

1973 

Revenues 

5.050 

5,225 

1,815 

4,250 

850 

Gale 

2,700 

3,200 

1,200 

3,450 

700 

TV and Radio 

1.850 

1,420 

360 

550 

100 

Other 

500 

605 

255 

250 

50 

Direct Costs 

3,350 

4,955 

1,815 

2,750 

1,500 

Player 






compensation 

2.000 

1,070 

700 

1.000 

600 

Game expenses 
General and 

950 

1,190 

600 

1.350 

625 

administrative 

350 

1,375 

340 

225 

175 

Promotion 

Player 

50 

N/A 

175 

75 

100 

development 

0 

1,320 

0 

100 

0 

Cash flow 

1,700 

270 

0 

1,500 

-650 

Indirect costs 

600 

445 

435 

500 

100 

Player depreciation 

500 

455 

370 

500 

100 

Interest 

100 

N/A 

65 

N/A 

N/A 

Pretax profit 

1.100 

-175 

—435 

1.000 

-750 

Benefit of ownership* 

1,150 

357 

217 

1.000 

-225 


* Noll defines benefit of ownership as the profit or loss realized by a team's owner 
after the advantages yielded by all tax write-olfs are added to a team's pretax profit 
or loss. It is this figure, not the totals on a team's balance sheet, that indicates wheth¬ 
er an owner is a financial winner or loser. 


team's parent corporation through rent 
and concession income, are at least $2.5 
million annually, and perhaps substan¬ 
tially more.” 

As a result, when an owner can take a 
financially robust team and apparently 
reduce its health, first by taking player de¬ 
preciation and then by draining off in¬ 
direct profits —owner salaries, expense 
accounts, interest payments and high 
rents—the anemic balance sheet that of¬ 
ten results is a distortion of the real prof¬ 
it picture. 

Certainly owners not only have the 
right but also the duty to minimize their 
tax liabilities any way they can under the 
law. However, the attempt to evoke pub¬ 
lic sympathy by passing off the rack of 
bones that survives after player depre¬ 
ciation and other bookkeeping ploys have 
been computed into a team’s balance 


sheet as an accurate portrait of the club 
is. at best, a questionable practice. 

A Noll study in the Proceedings of 
the Conference on the Economics of Pro¬ 
fessional Sport also analyzed a sampling 
of balance sheets anc estimated that, with 
player depreciation, interest payments 
and other hidden returns to owners fig¬ 
ured in, the earnings of pro basketball 
were $20 million higher than the teams' 
ledgers seemed to indicate. The report es¬ 
timated that NBA clubs made some $7 
million, instead of losing $13.5 million 
as the owners claimed. The report also 
computed the profitability of an average 
team in each of the four major pro sports 
for various years. Though dated, the re¬ 
sults reflected in the table above give an 
indication of what a team’s profits can 
look like before and after tax writeoffs 
are figured in. 


One reason there is no variance be¬ 
tween the NHL’s pretax profits and its 
benefit of ownership is that three of the 
wealthiest franchises are located in Can¬ 
ada, where the tax laws do not permit 
player depreciation. “They kick the hell 
out of us up here," says Harold Ballard, 
owner of the Toronto Maple Leafs. With 
the $1.1-million profit shown in the NFL, 
it was little wonder that 22 groups vied 
for the Tampa Bay and Seatt e expan¬ 
sion franchises. Or that the winner in 
Tampa Bay, Hugh F. Culverhouse, is a 
noted tax lawyer. 

NFL earnings, thanks to a hefty na¬ 
tional TV contract, have most certainly 
risen since the Noll study—F.A.N.S. pro¬ 
jects an average pretax profit of $3.9 
million per NFL team for 1978—as have 
the fortunes of baseball, in which 15 
teams reportedly made record profits 
last season. NBA earnings have undoubt¬ 
edly increased since the merger with 
the ABA. while the profit picture in 
the NHL. which lacks both a network- 
TV contract and a merger with the 
WHA. has probably darkened consider¬ 
ably for some teams. The WHA is still 
in trouble. 

A sampling of 1977 or. in basketball, 
1976-77 profits from random teams: 


BASEBALL 

Baltimore Orioles 

S580.788 

St. Louis Cardinals 

340,000 

BASKETBALL 

Seattle SuperSonics 

$315,677 

Milwaukee Bucks 

215,552 

FOOTBALL 

Minnesota Vikings 

SI,000,000 

Oakland Raiders 

800,000 


All things considered, the vast major¬ 
ity of teams are profitable, going con¬ 
cerns. but none is likely to produce any 
budding Onassises. 

So to return to the burning question: 
are the owners really going broke? The 
answer is no. On the other hand, did any¬ 
one ever really believe that they were? 
Score another no. Now if only the own¬ 
ers would address themselves to another 
question: should they continue the poor- 
mouthing? Again, someday, maybe an¬ 
other no. 

continued 
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His destiny was to 
die in poverty and 
disappointment. 

Yet his genius 
gave the world 
some of the most 
beautiful music 
ever heard. 


At the age of 6, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was 
the talk of Europe. By the time he was 8, he had sat on 
the knee of Empress Maria Theresa, delighted the 
court of George III, and composed four sonatas. 

Fame came early but fortune always eluded him— 
and when he died of kidney disease at 35, he was 
destitute and had to be buried in a pauper’s grave. 

Yet he left the fickle world an astonishing body of 
music, ranging, like his life, from lighthearted frolics 
to epic tragedy... as you will discover in TIME-LIFE's 
magnificent boxed set on Mozart—the first in a book 
and record series called GREAT MEN OF MUSIC. 

Here is a "connoisseur's choice" of Mozart's 
creations, recorded in finest stereo sound by artists 
who have no peer. You’ll hear Leontyne Price singing 
from The Magic Flute... Van Cliburn's rendition of 
Piano Sonatas Nos. 10 in C and 11 in A.. .Heifetz’s 
interpretation of Violin Concerto No. 4 in D... 

The boxed set on Mozart is only the beginning of 
GREAT MEN OF MUSIC-an unparalleled collection 
of the world's greatest music, performed by leading 
artists of our time. In future sets, you will thrill to the 
genius of Bach, Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Brahms, 
Debussy, Mahler... more than 20 composers in all. 

And you'll listen with new understanding as well as 
enjoyment. Because each set is enriched with a color- 
filled booklet on the composer's life and times, plus 
program notes that tell you exactly what to listen for. 

Start by auditioning Mozart for 10 days free. You'll 
receive four 12-inch LP stereo records (the kind which 
usually retail for $6.98 each) in an elegant slipcase, the 
background booklet complete with Listener's Guide, 
AND the valuable deluxe edition of The Golden 
Encyclopedia of Music— yours free just for purchasing 
Mozart and agreeing to examine future sets. 

If after ten days you decide you'd like to own this 
$45.87 value, it’s yours for only $17.95,plus shipping and 
handling. If however, you are not completely delighted, 
return the album and encyclopedia and owe nothing. 
Send no money. Just mail the coupon at the right. 

Or write Time-Life Records, Time & Life Building, 
Chicago, 111.60611. 

Experience the greatness of 
Mozart as your introduction to 
the Great Men of Music series 


Time & Life Building, Chicago, III. 60611 

YES, I would like to audition MOZART in the 
GREAT MEN OF MUSIC series. Please send 
this four-stereo-record album to me for 10 
days free examination. Also send The Golden 
Encyclopedia of Music to examine tree for 10 
days and to keep free if I keep the Mozart 
album It I decide to keep MOZART. I will pay 
$17,95 ($19.95 In Canada) plus shipping and 
handling. 1 will then receive future albums 
in the GREAT MEN OF MUSIC series, shipped 
an album at a time approximately every other 
month. Each album will be $17.95 ($19.95 in 
Canada) plus shipping and handling and will 
come on the same 10-day-free-audition basis. 
There Is no minimum number of albums that 
I must buy and I may cancel my subscription 
at any time simply by notifying you. It I do 
not choose to keep MOZART and The Golden 
Encyclopedia of Music. I will return them in 
10 days, my subscription for future albums 
will be cancelled and I will not be under any 
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"I burned 
my business 
to the ground 

Thanks, 
America, for 
helping pay 
for it.” „ 


Arson fires cost over SI billion last 
year. Who pays for this billion dollar 
bonfire? We all do. 

When somebody decides to put a 
match to his business it is tough to prove. 
When arson for profit can't be proven, the 
insurance company has no choice but to 
pay. All of us contribute to these soaring 
damage claims by paying more for our 
own property insurance. Because insur¬ 
ance is merely sharing a risk among many. 

What can you do about it? 

Help to have arson classified as a 
major crime. One with the same high 
priority for prosecution as robbery. 

Push for uniform state laws on 
reporting, detection and investigation. 
Laws that would make arson harder to get 
away with. (Over 20% of all fires are 
thought to be arson, yet only l%-3% of 
confirmed arson cases result in 
conviction.) 

Work for programs to improve 
investigation techniques and cooperation 
among fire fighters, police officers and 
insurance investigators. 

Write to state officials. 

Tell insurance commissioners, 
police and fire department officials that 
you would like to see some changes made. 


Put pressure on local prosecutors 
and encourage them to get involved. 

Let people know you’ve had enough. 

Send for our "Enough is Enough” 
consumer booklet. It’s full of information 
on the causes and the pro’s and con’s of 
some possible cures for high insurance 
rates. You’ll find out how to register your 
views where they count. And how you can 
help hold down your own insurance costs. 

Or you can just do nothing and 
figure the problem will go away. Of course, 
if it doesn't, better keep your checkbook 
handy. 

Enough is Enough 

Write The St. Paul for your 
"Enough is Enough” booklet. Or contact an 
Independent Agent or broker repre¬ 
senting The St. Paul. He’s in this with you 
and wants to help. You’ll find him in the 
Yellow Pages. 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, 385 Washington St., Saint Paul, 
MN 55102. 

JStitaul 

Properly&Liability 

Insurance 



Si. Paul Guardi. 


ijsli Independent Agents Si 
npjny/Thc Si Paul Insurant 


Insurant, Compum/Si. Paul Merturj Insurants- Compan) /The Si. Paul Insurants Compan)/ 
Propcris ..ml I iahiliis Affd.au-s ol Hu s, Paul Companies In, . Saim Paul. Minnesota Mill’. 
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m the grandstand play 


B[? Ticket prices are dc- 

I termined by what the 
market will bear, not by player salaries. 


BRING YOUR KIDS TO SEE OUR KIDS! Cried 
the full-page ad run by the New York 
Mets last August. But the fans were in 
no mood for family reunions. Earlier in 
the season, the Mets had traded slugger 
Dave Kingman and disowned their orig¬ 
inal child prodigy, Tom Seaver, by send¬ 
ing him and his grownup $225,000 sal¬ 
ary to the Reds. 

So, with attendance tailing off like one 
of Tom Terrific’s sliders, the Mets made 
their desperation pitch in print: “Our re¬ 
cent decisions were based in part on a de¬ 
termination to keep the prices you pay 
to see a game as low as possible. We don’t 
think the practice of paying exorbitant 
sums of money to certain players in ex¬ 
cess of that paid to others will continue 
in the long run. Frankly, we don’t think 
the clubs will be able to afford it or, more 
importantly, the fans either; for it is they 
who will pay the increased price.” 


The Mets were guilty of committing 
two errors on the same grandstand play. 
First, the frequent claim that players’ 
salaries are the sole or even the primary 
reason for raising ticket prices is simply 
not true. And second, the Mets did not 
become one of the most profitable teams 
in baseball over the last decade by let¬ 
ting low salaries determine ticket prices. 
More than most teams, they could have 
afforded to pay their players more and 
still have made a tidy profit without rais¬ 
ing ticket prices. While moderate, the 
Mets’ average ticket price last season 
($3.58) was offset by the second lowest 
payroll ($1,469,800) in the National 
League. In contrast, the payroll ($2,444,- 
700) of the highly profitable Dodgers was 
nearly $1 million higher—or the cost of 
four Tom Seavers—while Los Angeles’ 
average ticket price ($3.59) was about the 
same as the Mets’. 

Instead of turning the fans against the 
players, an ultimately self-defeating act, 
the Mets in particular and baseball in 
general would do better to promote the 
low cost of their tickets as compared with 


the average prices in the other three ma¬ 
jor sports. While football in 1977 charged 
$9.67 a head, and hockey and basketball 
tickets in 1977-78 cost $7.87 and $6.76, 
respectively, the fan can watch baseball 
this season for only $3.99. 

If anything, the striking imbalance be¬ 
tween the payroll costs and ticket prices 
of many teams suggests that high ticket 
prices are somehow holding down sal¬ 
aries. For instance, the Seattle Seahawks 
have one of the lowest payrolls in the 
NFL. So guess whose average ticket price 
($11.79) is the highest in the league? 
Right, the selfsame Seahawks’. Of the 
22 teams in the NBA, the Nets were 
No. 20 in salaries ($1,163,000) and No. 
2 in ticket average ($8.58). And while 
the Toronto Blue Jays premiered last sea¬ 
son with the lowest payroll ($858,000) 
among baseball’s 26 teams, they craftily 
made the most of an anticipated box-of¬ 
fice bonanza. As a result, the Blue Jays 
finished a rousing seventh in home at¬ 
tendance (1,701,052) and a fat-cat third 
in ticket average ($4.40). 

And the most remarkable part of all 
is that, perhaps because they were so 
busy keeping salaries down and ticket 
prices up, the top-dollar Nets, Seahawks 
and Blue Jays neglected to maintain a 
firm grasp on another important area of 
their business. None of the teams fin¬ 
ished better than next-to-last in its di¬ 
vision last season. 

In last place were the Buffalo Bills, the 
team that three seasons ago cited high op¬ 
erating costs, including Simpson’s big sal¬ 
ary, as the major reason it was forced to 
raise ticket prices. Now that O.J., who 
made a $733,358 bundle last year, has 
been traded to the 49ers, will the Bills 
roll back their prices accordingly? Was 
Simon Legree a humanitarian? Just as 
players’ contracts are never renegotiated 
downward after a poor season, high ticket 
prices go only one way—up. 

Except, that is, for one curious period 
in the mid-1950s when baseball’s aver¬ 
age ticket price fell 9%. Was it just co¬ 
incidence that attendance also dipped 
during the same stretch? But there are 
grander conundrums that need solving, 
continued 
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Box or menthol: 



Ten packs 
of Carlton 


have less tar than one pack of: 


“LOW TA R " FILTE RS 


Winston Lights 

Tar 

mg./cig 

12 

Nicotine 

mg./cig 

0.9 

Doral 

12 

0.8 

Marlboro Lights 

12 

0.7 

Vantage 

11 

0.7 

Parliament 

10 

0.6 

Merit 

8 

0.6 

Kent Golden Lights 

8 

0.6 


“LOW TAR” MENTHOLS 



Tar 

Nicotine 


mg./cig 

mg./cig 

Kool MildS 

14 

0.9 

Doral 

11 

0.8 

Salem Lights 

11 

0.8 

Vantage 

11 

0.8 

Kent Golden Lights 

8 

0.7 

Merit 

8 

0 5 


Carlton is lowest. 


Less than 1 mg. tar. 


Of all brands, lowest...Carlton Box: 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined i mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Soft Pack a „ d Mmtal ,, , mg „, cott „ e av per ciaaie „ e nc Rep0 „ flug 

_ Box: 1 mg. "tar” 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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President Carter wants to eliminate the loophole that allows plush box seats to be tax deductible. 


such as: about 30 years ago 35% of base¬ 
ball’s total revenues were allocated to 
players’ salaries. Since then ticket prices 
have more than doubled, attendance has 
increased by about 200%, and TV 
revenues, which didn't exist then, have 
become a major source of income. Mean¬ 
while, salaries have gone down to 26% 
of total revenues. 

Could it be that there is some mys¬ 
terious force other than salaries at work 
in ticket pricing, such as the desire to, 
ahem, increase profits? Economists who 
have studied the question from a dozen 
different perspectives all arrive at the 
same answer: yes, profits it is. 

Revelation of revelations! The sports 
business, it turns out, is just like any oth¬ 
er business, and the owners are just like 
owners everywhere. They try to keep 
costs down while pricing their product 
for maximum return. The Knicks’ and 
Nets’ ticket prices are higher than other 
NBA teams’ because they operate in a 
market where the potential demand is 
greater; the expansionist Seahawks and 
Blue Jays are capitalizing on the hon¬ 
eymoon effect. Simple as that. 

Certainly, player salaries have escalat¬ 
ed markedly. But so, too, have revenues; 
and the implication that payroll alone 
dictates pricing is at best specious. Own¬ 
ers are not in the habit of spending any 
more money than they have to; other¬ 
wise, they never would have earned the 
fortunes it takes to buy franchises in the 
first place. 

“If the Washington Redskins could in¬ 
crease total revenues over the long run 
by raising ticket prices,” says an expert 
on sports business practices, “why should 
they fail to do so, no matter what hap¬ 
pens to their costs? In fact, prices have 
been escalating rapidly in football ever 
since the merger of the AFL and the NFL 
was consummated, even though costs 
have not risen nearly so fast. It is per¬ 
fectly rational for teams to be raising 
prices rapidly when demand is strong. 
That’s just the way it is.” 

Why then the elaborate charade, the 
poormouthing, the secrecy, the contra¬ 
dictions? Partly it is because owners rely 
on the support of a notably fickle public, 
and it is bad form to come on like a com¬ 
mon profiteer. And partly it is because 
that nasty word monopoly keeps coming 


up. No one ever said that owners are 
not entitled to earn a profit. But lately 
lots of people—the unions, the courts, 
the IRS and Congress—have been ques¬ 
tioning how much profit is justified. 

F.A.N.S., the consumer group formed 
by Ralph Nader to counter the “ar¬ 
rogance of the owners,” is the most 
vocal critic of current ticket costs. “There 
is no competitive pressure to keep prices 
down,” says F.A.N.S. executive director 
Peter Gruenstein. “The whole base of 
free enterprise is missing. Ticket prices 
have no relation to a team's operating 
costs, but only to what the market will 
bear. 

“It’s unfair because the customer has 
no choice. If G.M. charges too much for 
a car, a guy can go to Ford. But if a man 
doesn’t want to pay 50e more for a Reds 
ticket, when he knows that the team is 


making money faster than Pete Rose can 
spend it, well, he can’t go to the other 
baseball team in town.” 

According to a F.A.N.S. study, the 
Reds and other pennant contenders are 
amply rewarded for their lavish player 
payrolls. For example, last season Dodger 
salaries ($2,444,700) were about $500,- 
000 more than the league average 
($1,907,350). But while they spent 
$537,350 more on talent, the Dodgers 
generated $5.7 million more than the av¬ 
erage in gate and concession revenues— 
or a rate of return of 1,140% on their 
extra investment. By the same measure, 
the additional payroll investment made 
by the Reds ($852,450), Phillies ($1,590.- 
550), Royals ($491,700) and Yankees 
($1,566,975) produced returns of 400%, 
206%, 180% and 89%, respectively. 

Despite those big profits, all five con- 
continued 
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Seven&Seven. 

Great taste you can count on. 

Put the great taste of Seagram’s 7 and 7-Up 
together, and you’ve got a classic: Seagram’s 7 & 7. 

Just pour IV 2 oz. Seagram’s 7 over ice in a tall glass 
and fill with 7-Up. Great taste you can count on! 

Seagram’s t Crown 

Where quality drinks begin. 









THIS ONE’S 
JUST FOR 
YOU. 

Wm. Penn means Quality. 

Wm. Penn Premium Motor Oils 
deliver on every performance specifi¬ 
cation your car requires. 

Wm. Penn Motor Oils meet the 
highest quality designation for pas¬ 
senger car motor oils and satisfy all car 
manufacturers’ warranty requirements. 

Wm. Penn. A full line of fine auto¬ 
motive pe:roleum and specialty prod¬ 
ucts, including our new oil filters and 
air filters, with a 100 year reputation 
for quality behind them. 

If you care for your car as 
Wm. Penn cares for the quality of its 
products, cl 
Wm. Penn 
Motor Oils. 


Wm. Penn Div. BP Oil Inc. 1882 Guildhall Bldg. 
Cleveland. Ohio 44115 Phone (216) 575-4451 



"Danny D is still figuring the score and looking 
for an edge in a world of perfidy, affecting disguises, 
playing dumb and shooting smart, a chameleon 
fitting into the background with a makeup kit filled 
with jars of deceit and trickery.... But he is 42 years 
old and does not know' if he will be a winner or a loser 
tomorrow—and he realizes that he must go on 
making his way in the shadows, as unobtrusively as 
possible, never really showing himself. On the rare 
occasions when he does, Danny D is a kitchen insect 
caught in sudden light, skittering away, hoping that a 
pool stick will not split his skull— thwack." 


Where did this appear? The New Yorker? People? Esquire? 
No, it's from Easy Times the Hard Way by Barry McDermott 
in Sports Illustrated, where the world of sport, like the world 
at large, has its seamy underside. 



We are sports in print. 


continued 


lenders were among the 16 major league 
teams that hiked their ticket prices this 
season. And why not? The demand for 
tickets was there. 

Not counting Bill Veeck and his roy¬ 
alties as a best-selling author. Cal Grif¬ 
fith and Walter O'Malley are the only 
owners who draw their sole means of sup¬ 
port from the game. Like two diners eye¬ 
ing the lunch check, each goes for his 
wallet only when the price is to his lik¬ 
ing. For Griffith that is almost never. He 
plays the ticket-pricing/payroll game like 
no one else, keeping the Twins' ticket av¬ 
erage ($3.69) a shade beneath the going 
rale and their salaries ($951,850) in the 
lower depths. “All these owners today 
are millionaires,” says Griffith. “All, that 
is. except for old Calvin. I'm just trying 
to stay alive.” 

Old Calvin is surviving nicely, having 
turned an $800,000 profit last year. On 
the debit side, the Twins have lost 15 
free agents over the past two seasons. 
Two of the defectors, Larry Hisle and 
Lyman Bostock, are now earning more 
than Cal’s entire roster. Sensitive about 
his tightwad image. Griffith last winter 
gave MVP Rod Carew a $100,000 bonus 
and ran an ad thanking the fans for their 
support. The curtsy was a full-page por¬ 
trait of Old Calvin smiling, sort of. 

Shrewdie that he is, O’Malley is smil¬ 
ing for real, because his policy of offer¬ 
ing big-dollar teams for cut-rate prices is 
paying off wondrously. After arriving in 
Los Angeles in 1958. he held to the same 
ticket scale, 75c to $3.50, for 18 years be¬ 
fore nudging it up to the current level of 
$1 to $4.50. Along the way he nurtured 
a whole generation of young bleachcrites 
who last season came of age in the box 
seats as the Dodgers set a major league at¬ 
tendance record of 2,955,087. “The fu¬ 
ture of all pro sports has to do with build¬ 
ing a grass-roots following, starting with 
the youngsters going to games with their 
parents.” O’Malley says. “I would very 
much dislike to see those family groups 
priced out of the game.” 

Yet that is just what is happening else¬ 
where. Because a man has to ransom his 
firstborn just to buy an end-zone seat, 
family outings are almost unheard of in 
the NFL. The 55,031 tickets for Wash¬ 
ington Redskins games are owned by 
fewer than 15,000 individuals, and no one 
below Cabinet level need apply. 
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After appearing in Super Bowl XII, 
the Denver Broncos put the crush on 
their season-ticket holders, requiring 
them to buy ducats to the second of the 
Broncos’ two exhibition games this fall 
as part of a package that goes for a mile- 
high top of $ 173 per seat. And the money 
had to be paid in full by June 1, so that 
the team could bank it and get all the in¬ 
terest. The combination of ticket sales 
and TV money will give the Broncos an 
income of about SI2 million before the 
first ball is kicked this season. “Frankly, 
this is a sport that’s hard to screw up.” 
says NFL Commissioner Pete Rozelle. 

That’s especially true when you are 
able to sell the best seats to corporations 
or other buyers who can write off the 
cost of tickets on expense accounts. In 
baseball, companies purchase 78% of the 
season seats. Congressman Joseph Fish¬ 
er of Virginia has found that distressing. 
“A modest-sized firm may have 15 to 25 
seats, and they use the tickets for busi¬ 
ness promotion pure and simple.” he has 
said. “And when I think of this as against 
a genuine sports lover ... being denied 
the chance to have a season ticket. I feel 
there is a public interest and an issue of 
some dimension.” 

So does Jimmy Carter. His three-mar¬ 
tini-lunch tax-reform proposal includes 
what might be called the two-beer-and-a- 
dog rider. The cost of seats at sporting 
events should not be written off as a busi¬ 
ness expense, the President contends. Be¬ 
cause roughly one-third of the tickets for 
major pro sports are purchased by busi¬ 
nesses, including almost all the suites that 
ring many arenas, the teams are holler¬ 
ing “Foul!” Says Madison Square Gar¬ 
den’s new czar. Sonny Werblin. “It’s the 
stupidest tax ever. Remember the hotel 
tax? The city lost conventions. Hotels and 
restaurants folded. There’s a whole his¬ 
tory on this. It's not a guessing matter. If 
Carter’s proposal goes through, we’ll be 
out of business.” 

Have ticket prices gone about as high 
as they can go? “No,” says Expo owner 
Charles Bronfman. “Has inflation gone 
as high as it can go?” But ultimately, as 
the Padres' Ray Kroc notes, it is the “fans 
who are in control. As long as people 
keep paying the high prices, they’ll keep 
going up. When the point of diminishing 
returns is reached, the owners will know 
they’ve gone too far.” 

continued 
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When Steve Cauthen is out of silks, he’s into 
DICKIES. You can be, too. Just remember to look 
for the horseshoe on the DICKIES label, and you’ll 
be getting the best two-legged winner in town. Fine 
fit, fabric, and low prices are affirmed. Made with 
Fortrel polyester. Williamson-Dickie Apparel Mfg. 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas. 




IT'S FORTREL 


If you want jeans as great as 
Steve Cauthen’s, remember 
what his horse is wearing. 


Thai's all you need to know 






THE VERY OLD SUCKER PLAY 


JL Pro leams are subsi- 

I dried by taxpayers. 


In ancient Rome, stadiums were financed 
by taxes levied on brothels. It was not 
that the feed bills for the lions were 
too high—Christians being a glut on the 
market—nor a question of whether ce¬ 
lebrity gladiators would draw all that 
well. No, stadiums had to be subsidized 
because they were so inherently unprof¬ 
itable that no private investors would 
touch them, least of all the sports 
promoters. Their money was tied up in 
superstars like Diodes, a free-agent char¬ 
ioteer who switched stables for a cool 31 
million sesterces ($1.8 million). “Decent 
men groan,” wrote some Roman Ring 
Lardner, “to see this former slave earn 
an income that is 100 times that of the 
entire Roman Senate." 

Nothing has changed except that to¬ 
day every taxpayer , be be panderer or 
prude, foots the bill for his local Col¬ 
osseum. Stadiums still lose money and 
decent men still groan, some of them on 
the floor of the United States Senate. 

Four months ago. Senator William 
Proxmire denounced as a “knucklehead¬ 
ed ripofT” a deal allowing the Yankees 
to pay only $ 1 70,681 in rent to New York 
City last year, on a gross of $13.4 mil¬ 
lion. What the Wisconsin Senator ne¬ 
glected to mention is that his state’s major 
league baseball team, the Brewers, pays 
only $1 in rent on the first million ad¬ 
missions to Milwaukee County Stadium 
and only 5% of its gross on the next half 
million. Last season, with an attendance 
of 1.114,938 and an average ticket price 
of $3.68, the Brewers paid the county a 
mere $21,149. which is perhaps the low¬ 
est rent in professional sports. Fact is, 
all but a few of the teams that perform 
in public facilities enjoy sweetheart leas¬ 
es that would make Shylock blush. 

It is estimated that by charging low 
rents, forgoing property taxes and pay¬ 
ing the stadiums’ operating losses, local 
governments subsidize teams by more 
than $25 million annually. While some 
leases involve tricky sliding scales, the av¬ 


erage team pays slightly less than 10% 
of its home gate receipts. Here is a run¬ 
down on the rents some teams pay: 


NHL HOCKEY 


Vancouver Canucks 

$508,000 

Pittsburgh Penguins 

250,000 

FOOTBALL 

Kansas City Chiefs 

$557,633 

San Diego Chargers 

300,054 

BASKETBALL 

Golden State Warriors 

$300,000 

Detroit Pistons 

82,000 

BASEBALL 

Philadelphia Phillies 

Sl.014,068 

Milwaukee Brewers 

21,149 


In some cases the disparities are off¬ 
set by other compensations. For exam¬ 
ple, the Chiefs retained a small per¬ 
centage of the pro¬ 
ceeds from conces¬ 
sions, parking and 
souvenirs, while the 
Pistons, who in 
1977-78 were in the 
last year of a con¬ 
tract at Cobo Arena 
that required them 
to pay only $2,000 a 
game , received no 
income from con¬ 
cessions or parking. 

Regardless of the 
details of the deals 
between the teams 
and the landlords, 
this fact holds true: 

70% of the stadiums 
and arenas used by 
pro franchises have 
been built with pub¬ 
lic funds, and they 
are piling up an in¬ 
debtedness that will 
cost taxpayers some 
$6 billion through 
the turn of the 21st 
century. 


Nevertheless, even while construction 
costs have kept soaring, so, too, has the 
mania for more grandiose playgrounds. 
In 1965, Atlanta-Fulton County Stadium 
was completed at a price of $314 a seat: 
in 1970, Pittsburgh’s Three Rivers Sta¬ 
dium came in at $700 a seat; and in 1975. 
New Orleans’ Superdome cost $2,333 a 
seat. Operating losses have risen accord¬ 
ingly, and only one public facility, An¬ 
aheim Stadium, home of the Angels, 
claimed a profit ($758) last year. That 
occurred only because of the income 
from rock concerts. 

There is a rationale for the profligacy. 
When future archeologists dig along the 
banks of the San Antonio River, they may 
unearth the remains of the Convention 
Center Arena and some of the 6,000 seats 
that are being added at a cost of $3.7 mil¬ 
lion. “Aha!” one of the diggers will ex¬ 
claim, “this was a big league city!” That, 
at least, seems to be the hope of San An¬ 
tonio Mayor Lila Cockrell, who is typ- 
conlinued 
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In ancient Rome, stadiums were supported by a tax levied on brothels. 
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ical of stadium boosters all over the 
country. In agreeing to a lease that re¬ 
quired the Spurs to pay only S500 a 
game last season—a figure that will grad¬ 
ually increase to $2,400 in 1986—her 
honor admitted that it was a partial sub¬ 
sidy. but added, “We have a great op¬ 
portunity in this city through the gain¬ 
ing of national stature on the sports 
scene. This will help attract industry and 
assist our economy.” 

Yes. ma’am. And that's why the Hous¬ 
ton Chamber of Commerce has said, 
“We know of almost no case in which 
the Astrodome was a factor in a busi¬ 
ness moving to Houston.” 

Which is not to say that athletic fa¬ 
cilities have no positive impact. Like any 
industrious society, 20th-century Amer¬ 
ica is bent on erecting monuments to it¬ 
self. The great railway stations of the 19th 
century have been superseded by stadi¬ 
ums that look like steel-belted radials 
lying on their sides. As an extra, some 
even come complete with hubcaps. 
Though hardly works of art, they are 
nonetheless imposing symbols of civic 
pride and the old can-do spirit. And the 
Age of the Stadium does contribute to 
the sporting and economic vitality of a 
community. As the late Hubert Hum¬ 
phrey once said, without the action at 
Metropolitan Stadium, the Twin Cities 
would be a “cold Omaha.” 

Recent surveys estimate that the Blue 
Jays’ first season at Exhibition Stadium 
pumped $66 million into the Toronto 
economy, while the Pirates and their 
Three Rivers digs generate $21 million 
annually. “A stadium has to be thought 
of in more terms than whether it is self¬ 
financing.” says Expo President Charles 
Bronfman. “It has to be thought of in 
terms of what tourist dollars and addi¬ 
tional revenue it brings into a city. And 
in those terms some taxpayer subsidy is 
warranted, because it does return mon¬ 
ey and jobs to people. ” 

That's what the former executive di¬ 
rector of the Superdome, Bernard Levy, 
kept saying, even while his stadium 
showed immense losses. The Superdome 
had a whopping $11 million deficit in fis¬ 
cal 1977. Following the Super Bowl bash 
in the city. Levy exclaimed. "We esti¬ 
mate conservatively that the impact of 
the Super Bowl on our economy was 
$25 million to $35 million.” 




Louisiana 'voters can be forgiven if 
they are wary of the numbers game. After 
all. the modest $35-million. “self-sup¬ 
porting” football stadium that they ap¬ 
proved in 1966 turned out to be the 
“world's largest indoor people-gathering 
place” with a price tag of more than $300 
million, including $130 million in inter¬ 
est charges. Though extravagant in the 
extreme, the Superdome epitomizes a 
pattern that has evolved in other cities 
seeking the big league imprimatur. Un¬ 
derstated price. Overstated revenues. 
Glowing promises. Political maneuver¬ 
ing. Charges of irregularities. Legal road¬ 
blocks. Cost overruns. Work stoppages. 
Delays and more delays. 

The citizenry’s edifice complex can 
easily be exploited by teams, and Buf¬ 
falo. New York and Baltimore are ex¬ 
hibits A, B and C. 

The Bills set the pace in 1964 when 
they threatened to leave town if Civic 
Stadium was not enlarged. The city com¬ 
plied. In 1970 the NHL Sabres took up 
residence, but only after the city agreed 
to add a $ 12-million balcony to Memo¬ 
rial Auditorium. In addition, the Sabres 
were granted a generous lease, half the 
concessions income and free use of the 
arena's offices. In return they agreed to 
pay their own telephone bills. 

I n 1971 the Bills announced that they 
had “no alternative to moving” un¬ 
less a new stadium was built. Lest 
there be any doubt about the seri¬ 
ousness of the team's intentions, it 
was also made known that owner Ralph 
Wilson was threatening to go to Seattle 
and negotiate a transfer. The Erie Coun¬ 
ty legislature gave in, and while Buffalo 
was still paying for the enlargement of 
Civic Stadium, the Bills moved into the 
new $23.5-million Rich Stadium. Says 
Leslie Foschio. the city’s corporation 
counsel, a “host of serious problems,” 
such as garbage disposal and law enforce¬ 
ment, "were put on the back burner so a 
major league stadium could be built. The 
psychological pressure leaves municipal¬ 
ities at a team owner's mercy and with 
one choice—pay the owner’s price for a 
stadium or get whipsawed.” 

The Yankees used their cutting edge 
to good advantage in 1971 by threaten¬ 
ing to follow the NFL Giants to New Jer¬ 
sey. They got the city to remodel Yan¬ 


kee Stadium, a job that was supposed to 
cost $24 million but exceeded $100 mil¬ 
lion when it was all done. 

When George Steinbrenner bought 
the Yankees from CBS in 1973, the deal 
included a freshly drawn lease with a 
humdinger of a clause that allows the 
team to deduct stadium maintenance 
costs from its rent. In 1976. when the 
Yankees grossed $11.9 million in gate re¬ 
ceipts and concessions, they theoretically 
should have paid the city $854,504 in 
rent. Instead, after maintenance was de¬ 
ducted, the city ended up owing the Yan¬ 
kees $10,000. Mayor Ed Koch recently 
made an appeal on the grounds of “de¬ 
cency." saying that in view of the city’s 
financial plight, “It would be nice if 
Steinbrenner said, 'We made some and 
we’re going to give some back.’ ” Stein¬ 
brenner replied, “A lease is a lease.” 

Except in Baltimore, where the Colts, 
who are opposed to renegotiating play¬ 
ers' contracts, nevertheless demanded in 
1976 that their Memorial Stadium lease 
be rewritten. The city not only went 
along, but also approved a unique 
two-for-one contract in which the Colts 
and Orioles pay the same rent. Previous¬ 
ly each team had paid a flat 1% of its 
ticket sales; now the Colts and Orioles 
figure their rents, and whichever is the 
lower is the amount that each team pays. 
As applied retroactively in 1975. the for¬ 
mula allowed the Colts to ante up only 
$53,000, instead of the $217,000 they 
would have owed under the old rental 
deal. 

And the beat goes on. In Minneapolis 
the Vikings and the Twins are pressing 
for a new $55-million dome, and in Bos¬ 
ton Mayor Kevin White is backing a pro¬ 
posed $35-million arena that “would pay 
for itself." In Seattle, boosters drumming 
for the construction of the Kingdome 
brought in luminaries such as Mickey 
Mantle to back up their claims that the 
stadium would be a civic asset that would 
host the “world’s most famous entertain¬ 
ers. Presidents of the United States and 
the great religious leaders of our lime.” 
Last week King County won a breach of 
contract suit against the company that 
originally signed up to build the King- 
dome. The $ 12.3 million award from that 
action will cut the stadium’s price to 
about $47 million—a mere $7 million 
more than the original estimate. 

continued 
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how to do it! 


Home Repair and Improvement * Cooking * Photography 
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Do it at bookstores everywhere! 








New National Smoker Study: 



Low tar MERIT proven major alternative 
for high tar smokers-see results below 


Can low car MERIT packed with 'Enriched 
Flavor.’, tobacco measure up to the taste expecta¬ 
tions of current smokers of high tar cigarettes? 

Read the results from a new, nationwide 
research effort involving smokers who actually 
tested MERIT against leading high tar brands. 

Results Confirm Breakthrough 
Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers rate 
MERIT taste equal to—or better than—leading 
high tar cigarettes tested! Cigarettes having up 
to twice the tar. 

Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers con¬ 
firm taste satisfaction of low tar MERIT 
And in detailed interviews conducted among 
current MERIT smokers? 

Confirmed: 85% of MERIT smokers say it was 

Kings: 8 mg' 'tar! ’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug! 77 
100's:11 mg"tar!'0.8mg nicotine av.percigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


an “easy switch" from high tar brands. 

Confirmed: Overwhelming majority of MERIT 
smokers say their former high tar brands 
weren’t missed! 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT smokers not 
considering other brands. 

First Major Alternative To High Tar Smoking 

MERIT has proven conclusively that it not 
only delivers tne flavor of high tar brands—but 
continues to satisfy! 

This ability to satisfy over long periods of 
time could be the most important evidence to 
date that MERIT is what it claims to be: 

The first real taste alternative for high 

tar smokers. © Philip Morris Inc. 1978 


MERIT 

Kings & lOO’s 









THE TV TIME-OUT 


PJ" JL Television money is essential to the successful operation of 

■ I pro franchises. 


Back in the days of BufTalo Bob and 
Uncle Miltie, when Pete Rozelle was 
cranking out press releases for the Los 
Angeles Rams and Franklin Mieuli was 
hustling ads for a San Francisco brew¬ 
ery, sports moguls had a notion that the 
new-fangled contraption called television 
might be a good way to publicize their 
product. But who could afford to pay 
for it? 

Then Mieuli, whose brewery account 
sponsored 49ers games on radio, ap¬ 
proached team owner Tony Morabito in 
the early 1950s with a proposition: why 
not telecast the 49ers’ home-and-home 
series with the Rams? One game would 
be beamed to L.A., one to S.F., and the 
host team's game would be blacked out 
locally. Pete would beat the drum in L.A., 
Franklin would handle the hype in S.F., 
and who knows, both teams might wind 
up selling a few more tickets. Mieuli ex¬ 
plained that he could only offer $10,000 
for the package but.... 

Morabito was incredulous. "You mean 
you'll give me $5,000 to show us here in 
Northern California when we’re in Los 
Angeles? Hell, I ought to pay you for 
the exposure.” So he gave back his half 
of the 10 grand, feeling like a profiteer 
and a philanthropist all at once. 

Today Mieuli owns the Golden State 


Warriors and Rozelle owns television— 
and no one is giving anything back. In¬ 
deed, the staggering $656-million con¬ 
tract that Pete the Shark engineered with 
the three networks late last year is easily 
the biggest deal in TV history. And talk 
about your double whammies: the TV 
bonanza is not only the NFL’s largest 
source of income, but as Tony Morabito 
noted, it is also its greatest means of pro¬ 
motion. Football gets hours and hours 
of free publicity that other advertisers 
paid for at an average of $70,000 a min¬ 
ute last season. 

Six hundred and fifty-six million dol¬ 
lars. How to wrestle with such a mon¬ 
ster number? To say that it exceeds the 
gross advertising revenues of all TV 
sports in 1976 is just a beginning. It is 
the equivalent of 44 Louisiana Purchases 
or the national debt of Canada in 1915. 
But what does it mean in the ledger 
books, on the field and for the future? 

NFL owners and their envious peers 
in the other leagues have it figured. So 
vital are network TV revenues to their 
financial well-being that they know to the 
decimal point what everyone’s share of 
the bounty is. The bosses of the NHL 
find their cuts achingly easy to compute. 
They all come out to zero. Having lost 
its national TV contract in 1975 because 


of low ratings, hockey is like an urchin 
with his nose pressed to the picture tube. 
What he sees inside are the network 
contracts of the other leagues—all of 
them for four years. Meanwhile in the 
1977-78 season the NHL had to make 
do with a piddling sum derived from a 
one-year deal it had with a string of in¬ 
dependent stations. 


Total Value Annual Share 
per Team* 

Football S656 million S5.8 million 
Baseball 92.8 million 970,000 

Basketball 74 million 880,000 

NHL Hockey 180,000 10.000 

(1977-78) 

* These figures are projected earnings for 
1978 or 1978-79 season, except in hockey, 
which does not yet have a TV package for 
next season. 


Knowing how much the NFL is be¬ 
holden to television, why did the net¬ 
works agree to boost their previous 
four-year contract, worth $240 million, 
by 150%? Because TV is just as behold¬ 
en to pro football, if not more so. As 
Rozelle says, the game has consistently 
been able to “deliver the numbers," 
which means ratings in layman's talk and 
lots of sponsors’ dollars in Madison 
Avenuese. Networks need to be thought 
of as big league, too, and nothing insures 
the loyalty of their affiliates like a healthy 
infusion of the All-American game. “A 
TV schedule without football is like 
mom’s apple pie without the apples,” says 
one programmer. 

That is why the NFL is the only league 
that has the clout to peddle its product 
to all three networks. Enter the triple 
whammy. Under the 1961 Sports Broad¬ 
cast Act, which allows the teams to sell 
their national TV rights as a group 
without being subject to the antitrust 
laws, the NFL can bargain as a monop¬ 
olist with three competing customers. As 
a result, the networks actually bid against 
one another, not against Rozelle, and the 
competition is for real, as indicated 
continued 
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by ABC’s willingness to snap up any 
Sunday games that NBC and CBS did 
not want. 

Everybody wanted everything, and 
while the networks undoubtedly paid 
more as a result, they can pass the cost 
on to the advertisers who in turn can 
pass it on to consumers. This dandy ar¬ 
rangement leaves the NFL sitting pretty 
and the networks with a lock on pro foot¬ 
ball that eliminates competition from in¬ 
dependent and regional networks. 

Before the passage of the 1961 act. the 
TV sports picture was markedly differ¬ 
ent. according to management professor 
Ira Horowitz, a former senior economist 
with the antitrust division of the U.S. Jus¬ 
tice Department. It seems inconceivable, 
but after checking programing logs for 
I960. Horowitz said. “The law has re¬ 
sulted in a substantial reduction in the 
number of national telecasts” of pro 
games. Before 1961 there was football 
on all three networks, plus a fourth re¬ 
gional hookup featuring the Cleveland 
Browns. “Both NBC and CBS had net¬ 
work baseball telecasts,” says Horowitz, 
“and on both Saturday and Sunday.” The 
restraints on competition imposed by the 
1961 act, he contends, have been prof¬ 
itable to both the teams and the net¬ 
works—at the expense of the consumer. 
He favors repeal of the law. 

On the other hand, Rozelle is con¬ 
cerned about "overexposure.” Each NFL 
team will increase its regular schedule 
from 14 to 16 games this season. That 
means 12 more games on the lube. There 
will be two extra playoff games on TV, 
and in addition to its 16 Monday night 
telecasts, ABC will air four more games, 
three on Sunday nights and one on a 
Thursday evening. Rozelle says, “Tele¬ 
vision. which is a major support to pro¬ 
fessional football, also has the capacity 
to destroy it.” 

Even so. the networks were willing to 
gamble $656 million that pro football will 
continue to prosper. First, by signing a 
four-year contract at a set price, they are 
belling on inflation; sponsors’ fees will 
rise but rights costs will not. Second, the 
NFL submitted to the networks’ request 
to increase the number of one-minute 
commercial breaks in a game, from 20 
to 22. That will mean a total of six ad¬ 
ditional hours of hard sell this season, a 
lucrative concession considering that for 
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the 1978 Super Bowl one 60-second plug 
cost $325,000. 

On the local level, where teams ne¬ 
gotiate their own broadcasting deals, the 
returns are less epic. For NBA and NFL 
franchises the income from the home¬ 
town radio and TV stations is negligible, 
most teams earning around $200,000 a 
year. In baseball, though, the longer 
schedule results in greater local broad¬ 
casting revenues and in wide gaps be¬ 
tween the teams in the best and worst 
markets: 


THE TOP SIX 

Boston Red Sox 
Los Angeles Dodgers 
Chicago White Sox 
Philadelphia Phillies 
Chicago Cubs 
New York Mets 


S2.500.000 

1,800.000 

1.750.000 

1,700.000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 


THE BOTTOM SIX 


Kansas City Royals S350.000 

Milwaukee Brewers 600,000 

Texas Rangers 700,000 

San Diego Padres 710,000 

Seattle Mariners 800,000 

Baltimore Orioles 825,000 


Joe Burke, general manager of the low- 
dog Royals, complains, "We compete 
with teams that get $1.3 million from lo¬ 
cal TV [the Yankees]. The problem is 
that our market is the smallest and most 
diffuse in the nation." Considering that 
the difference in the local TV and radio 
incomes of the Yankees and Royals is 
the price of three Reggie Jacksons, the 
AL’s 1977 Western Division champions 
deserve an Emmy for Best Performance 
by a Prime-Time Pauper. 

The TV dimout in Kansas City was, 
in fact, one of the main reasons why the 
A’s left for Oakland in 1968. Their move 
netted an additional $800,000 a year in 
broadcast money, as did the Braves' hop 
from Milwaukee to Atlanta. 

The future? Roger Kahn, author of 
The Boys of Summer . claims to be pre¬ 
scient. "I have seen the future,” he says. 
“It measures 19 inches diagonally.” And 
comes with a monthly bill. Most owners 
see pay TV as the electromagnetic wave 
of the future. It is no accident that sev¬ 
eral of them—Jim Fitzgerald (Bucks). 
John Fetzer (Tigers), Ted Turner (Braves. 


Hawks), Jack Kent Cooke (Redskins 
Lakers, Kings)—have substantial inter¬ 
ests in cable and pay TV companies, lying 
in wait for the day when, as Fitzgerald 
says, “cable TV becomes a real source 
of income.” 

Already several teams are airing some 
of their home games over cable televi¬ 
sion. Vibrations of struggles to come oc¬ 
curred last October when Cablevision, 
which operates the nation’s largest sin¬ 
gle cable system, balked at what it said 
was Madison Square Garden’s coercive 
attempt to boost the price for the Knick 
and Ranger home games from $300,000 
to $500,000 a season, and decided not to 
show the games to its 75.000 subscribers 
in Nassau County. 

Five baseball teams are currently 
dabbling in pay TV. and Bowie Kuhn 
has encouraged the owners to explore 
how it “can serve as an effective sup¬ 
plement to conventional television.” 

"Pay TV will not be a supplement 
when it comes in full force," predicted 
Joe D’Adamo, Si’s Baltimore correspon¬ 
dent. after discussing pay TV with sports 
entrepreneurs in his area. “It will be 
the main source of baseball’s revenue. 
The thing to bear in mind is that only a 
tiny fraction of the games is now shown 
on commercial TV. So baseball would 
not be robbing the public of anything. 
It would be giving, at a price, the cit¬ 
izens of Boston a chance to watch the 
Dodgers play the Reds in Los Angeles, 
something Bostonians now have no way 
of doing. Wild prosperity may be just 
around the corner, and if Tom Seaver 
and Jim Palmer last long enough, they 
could be the first to get $100,000 a 
performance.” 

No way, says the NFL Players Asso¬ 
ciation’s Ed Garvey, stressing that pub¬ 
lic resistance to widespread pay TV 
would be so strong that “I doubt that 
Congress will ever tolerate it. If Rozelle 
ruled that next year’s Super Bowl will 
be on pay TV. it would take less than 24 
hours for an opposing bill to go through 
Congress." Still, last year a California 
producer offered the NFL S400 million 
for the rights to telecast the playoffs and 
Super Bowl for the next five years on 
pay TV. The dough is there, and so is 
the desire in every pro sport to plug into 
the new money machine. Stay tuned. 

At present. TV’s impact on pro sports 
continued 
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The Rose's Gimlet. 

Four parts vodka, one part elegance. 



To make the Rose's Gimlet 
properly, simply stir 4 to 5 parts 
vodka, gin or light rum with 
one part Rose's Lime Juice. 

Serve ice cold, straight up or 
on the rocks. 

Tonight, try the Rose's Gimlet. 
It's made with elegance. To 
make you feel elegant whenever 
you have it. 


The elegance, of course, is 
Rose's Lime Juice. Which is the 
essential ingredient for turning 
any vodka into the most elegant 
of cocktails. 

That's because Rose's Lime 
Juice has an uncanny way 
of stimulating the taste of 
vodka, gin or light rum without 
overasserting itself. 





William Burton was promoted by IT.T 
twice last year. He cant hear or speak. 




William Burton is a plate maker 
in the printed circuit shop of the 
ITT Telecommunications plant in 
fiateigh. iVorrfi Caroftna 

According to their supervisors. 
Burton and his partner. Thomas 
Bryant, who is also deaf, accom¬ 
plish more in their shift than is 
accomplished in either of the 
other two shifts. Both men. along 
with Mr Burton's wife. Mary, who 
assembles in the magnetics depart 
ment. are three of the seven 
workers involved in the plant's 
program for the deaf 
The others are Betty Lou Sisk. 
Clement Ellis. Charles Lynch and 
Rita Snipes The year old program 
includes instruction in sign lan¬ 
guage for non-handicapped per 
sonnel and is rated by everyone 
involved as a success. 



Mr Burton, who was a janitor 
pnor to this job. is a confident, self 
demanding man who takes great 
pride in his achievements His 
supervisors evaluation of his ability 
is so high that in a recent emer 
gency. they went to phone him. for¬ 
getting that he could neither hear 

President's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped 
Washington. D.C. 20210 

Da School ol Vuual Am PuMk AdnrtWnf Srdrm 



can be gauged by the fact that last year’s 
National League pennant was decided in 
a rainstorm that would have prompted 
Noah to break out his hammer. League 
President Chub Feeney, the man who re¬ 
fused to call the fifth Dodger-Phillie game 
lest the gods of TV scheduling be dis¬ 
turbed, suggests he was powerless, ./’ac¬ 
cuse, he says, pointing at a TV set: “The 
upheaval in sports is primarily caused by 
that box. Without television in today’s 
market, few clubs would survive.” 

The dependency on a power outside 
the game—or the “godfather” as some 
owners refer to the network that televises 
their games—is disturbing. With foot¬ 
ball’s TV income exceeding its gate re¬ 
ceipts for the first time this season, teams 
could play in empty stadiums and still 
make a profit. This conjures up visions of 
pro football turning into a “studio sport,” 
Donny and Marie in hip pads. 

More realistically, says the former 
president of a WHA team. “It is going to 
reach the limit where, say, a motor com¬ 
pany finds that exorbitant advertising 
rates are no longer to its benefit. When 
advertisers quit, networks quit, and when 
networks quit, a league dependent on TV 
revenue will be jeopardized.” 

The Trail Blazers’ Harry Glickman 
sums up the most common laments about 
sports as a break between commercials. 
“I think it’s wrong to have phony time¬ 
outs in hockey on the pretext that they 
are fixing the ice. I think it’s wrong to 
have a two-minute warning in football. 
It’s artificial. If a coach doesn’t know 
when it gets down to two minutes, he 
should be fired. I think it’s wrong to play 
a championship baseball game in a rain¬ 
storm. 1 think it’s wrong for TV to tell us 
that we should start an NBA playoff game 
at 10:30 in the morning. Despite the 
millions of dollars, we can’t let TV run 
our business.” 

The trouble with Harry, some of his 
colleagues apparently feel, is that he does 
not know on which side his bread is but¬ 
tered. “Without the CBS money, we’re 
all in trouble.” says 76er General Man¬ 
ager Pat Williams. “It behooves us to co¬ 
operate. We’ll move game times or fans. 
It’s not always pleasant, but it has to be 
done.” Or as Jerry Colangelo. general 
manager of the Phoenix Suns, says. “If 
TV wants us to play at 4 a.m., we’ll just 
have to leave early wake-up calls.” 

continued 
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Take flight in a new Thunderbird 
and experience for yourself the styl¬ 
ing, features, and appointments that 
make the Thunderbird name 
famous. When you take the controls, 
you'll find its wide stance and full- 
coil suspension complement its leg¬ 
endary Thunderbird quality. 

Then consider Thunderbird's su¬ 
perb styling: clean, classic lines, con¬ 
cealed headlamps, opera windows, 
and wrapover roof with bright 
moldings. It all makes Thunderbird 
inordinately distinctive. 


BASE STICKER PRICE $5,498* 

Power Front Disc Brakes 

No Charge 

Power Steering 

No Charge 

Automatic Transmission 

No Charge 

5.0 Litre (302CID)V-8 

No Charge 

Full Wheel Covers 

No Charge 

AM Radio 

No Charge* 

Electric Clock 

No Charge 

Steel-Belted Radiais 

No Charge 

White Sidewall Tires 

$ 46 

Vinyl Roof 

$ 138 

Color-Keyed Bodyside Moldings S 54 

Dual Accent Paint Stripes 

$ 46 

Deluxe Bumper Group 

S 76 

Remote Control Mirror 

$ 16 

Color-Keyed Belts 

$ 22 

TOTAL $5,896 


'Excluding title, taxes, and destination charges. *May be deleted for credit 


But perhaps the most outstand¬ 
ing feature of all is that this 1978 
Thunderbird, equipped exactly as 
you see it here, comes at the down- 
to-earth price of only $5,896. That's 
sticker price excluding title, taxes, 
and destination charges. It includes 
many luxury features , usually op¬ 
tions, that come as standard equip¬ 
ment on a new Thunderbird. 

This is the year you could be flying 
your own Thunderbird. Flight test 
one today at your Ford Dealer. 

FORD DIVISION I 

75* ANNIVERSARY 


THUNDERBIRD 









THE UNBALANCED FORMATION 


|»J| Free agents are not destroying competitive balance in pro 

j I sports , because it never existed. 


Last season, after major league baseball 
expanded to 26 teams and made the usu¬ 
al claim that there would be tight pen¬ 
nant scrambles in both leagues, who 
should turn up to play each other in the 
World Series for the ninth time but those 
old overdogs, the Dodgers (15th pennant) 
and the Yankees (31st pennant). So what 
else is new? 

Not a thing, not even the old all-pur¬ 
pose rationalization. Doggedly, despite 
all evidence to the contrary, the guard¬ 
ians of the professional games have al¬ 
ways maintained that any tinkering with 
the system wouJd upset the “delicate 
mechanisms of competitive balance.” 
Reserve clause, antitrust, merger, any 
and every issue is, it seems, reason for 
them to unfurl the banner of competitive 
balance. There is only one response to 


the wailing: What competitive balance? 

The order that prevails in professional 
sports has nothing to do with compet¬ 
itive balance but with overloading the 
scales in favor of the teams in larger, 
stronger markets. The imbalance was 
built into the system long ago, and it de¬ 
rives from a formula as straight and de¬ 
cisive as three strikes and you’re out. 

That is, all other things being equal, a 
team that monopolizes a big-city or re¬ 
gional market can draw more fans, earn 
more money, buy better players, win 
more games, draw many more fans, earn 
much more money, and so on to the 
championship. Over the long pull, this 
formula tends to make good teams stay 
good and bad teams stay bad. 

Exceptions leap to mind—the A’s, 
Broncos, Trail Blazers, SuperSonics in 

FRED MARSHALL 


recent seasons—and the application of 
the formula to each league is as different 
as the games themselves. However, in 
general, a half dozen or so teams in the 
major markets flourish at the top of pro 
leagues, while another half dozen in 
smaller cities wallow at the bottom. “The 
basic difficulty confronting professional 
sports,” says economist James Quirk, 
“arises from the fact that franchises are 
located in cities of differing revenue po¬ 
tential. Consequently, a star player is 
worth more to the ow ner of a New York 
franchise than he is to the owner of a 
franchise in a smaller city.” The result, 
says Quirk, is a second axiom: “Fran¬ 
chises in low-drawing areas typically 
sell good players to franchises in high- 
drawing areas. 

“Thus, in baseball a star player who is 
worth $500,000 in revenue potential to 
Kansas City would be worth $2 million 
in New York. So the Yankees offer to 
buy him for SI million and both teams 
are better off.” Very often the incentive 
for selling is survival. According to 
Quirk, from 1920 to 1950, while the Yan¬ 
kees were leisurely buying an estimated 
S1.6 million worth of talent, the St. Lou¬ 
is Browns were anxiously unloading a 
platoon of players for some $2.5 million. 
Had they not gone on their selling spree, 
the Browns would have lost about $1.5 
million during the period. 

This winter the Braves' Ted Turner 
sold Andy Messersmith to the Yankees 
to stay afloat for one more season of flip¬ 
pant remarks. “For $330,000 a year, Mes¬ 
sersmith wouldn’t even say hello,” says 
Turner. “He gave me the impression that 
he thought he was smarter than I am. I 
suppose he’s right. I was dumb enough 
to give him the contract.” 

What economists learn from statistical 
analysis, baseball men know from expe¬ 
rience. If George Spendbrenner had 
bought the Orioles instead of the Yan¬ 
kees, he would be far less flashy with his 
bankroll, because he would get a lower 
return on each dollar spent. As Stein- 
brenner says, “You measure the value 
of a ballplayer by how many fannies he 
puts in the seats.” So never mind hits, 
continued 
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home runs and runs batted in; in the 
sports business Reggie Jackson is worth 
500,000 fannies in New York and 65,000 
fannies in Baltimore. 

Phillie Executive Vice-President Bill 
Giles says, “The advantage that we and 
four or five other franchises have is that 
we can afford to pay higher salaries be¬ 
cause our attendance figures are so much 
higher. On the other hand, no matter how 
good Baltimore is, the maximum it could 
ever hope to draw is probably about 1.2 
or 1.3 million. By contrast, the Mets, 
Phillies, Yankees, Dodgers and two or 
three other teams can vary from 1.2 to 3 
million. It’s easy for us to say to our¬ 
selves, ‘We’ll keep the good guys and pay 
them $400,000 a year, and we’ll get that 
much back at the gate.' A lot of clubs 
can't do that.” 

The correlation between pay and per¬ 
formance is strong throughout sports; 
and in the case of the Phillies’ division, 
the National League East, it was a pre¬ 
cise gauge last season: 


ORDER OF FINISH PLAYER PAYROLL 

Philadelphia Phillies S3.497.900 

Pittsburgh Pirates 2,485,475 

St. Louis Cardinals 1,782,875 

Chicago Cubs 1,725,450 

Montreal Expos 1,645,575 

New York Mets 1.469.800 


The rest of the divisions conformed al¬ 
most as perfectly to the 1977 standings/ 
salaries lineup. Far trickier is playing the 
free-agent match game, although, like 
naturalists tracking the migratory pat¬ 
terns of the yak. most everyone in base¬ 
ball tried to plot the course of the roving 
millionaires. It seemed important at the 
time, because for years owners have been 
warning in baleful voices that player free¬ 
dom would disrupt competitive balance, 
which is like saying that taking the leg- 
irons off the Christians would discourage 
the lions. 

Bowie Kuhn ominously reported at 
one point that 10 of the 19 free agents 
bought in this winter's draft went to 
teams with better records than the ones 
they left. (Eventually 15 of 28 chose clubs 
with better records.) Others cheerily not¬ 
ed that nearly half of the players joined 
clubs with worse records. So baseball’s 


cup does not runneth over: it is either 
half empty or half full. Take your pick. 

More pertinent is the fact that in the 
last two drafts. 39 of the top 50 free agents 
were snapped up by American League 
teams. In part their big plunge came com¬ 
pliments of the expansion Mariners and 
Blue Jays, whose entry fees endowed 
each of the other A.L. teams with $500,- 
000 in spending money over the past two 
seasons. In the process, the two expan¬ 
sion teams have in effect temporarily 
priced themselves out of the free-agent 
market, leading to further imbalances 
and more lopsided scores. 

But then, that fits right in with pro 
sports tradition: 

• In baseball, out of a possible 150 pen¬ 
nants over the past 75 years, teams in 
the three largest cities have won a total 
of 76. New York teams have won 56. 

• Since the merger of the NFL and AFL 
in 1970, eight teams have been in the 
playoffs a total of 47 times, and 10 teams 
have never been in the playoffs. 

• The Montreal Canadiens have won the 
Stanley Cup 14 times in the last 23 sea¬ 
sons. Since the NHL started expanding 
in 1967. 14 of the league’s 17 teams have 
never won the title. 

• Of the 26 NBA championships from 
1947 to 1972, the Celtics won 11 and 
the Lakers six. 

• Since joining the NFL in 1967, the 
New Orleans Saints have never had a 
winning season. The Atlanta Falcons, 
who became members of the league in 
1966, have had one winning season. 

• A baseball team that improves its rec¬ 
ord by 10 games will draw an extra 25,000 
fans in Seattle or Milwaukee, but an 
additional 210,000 fans in New York. 

• In 1976-77 eight of the nine NBA 
teams with the highest player payrolls 
advanced to the playoffs. 

While the inequities created by dol¬ 
ing out franchises according to geogra¬ 
phy instead of population are grievous 
enough, they are compounded by gate¬ 
sharing arrangements that further enrich 
the haves by denying revenues to the 
have-nots, particularly in basketball and 
hockey. The NBA and the NHL allow 
the home team to retain all gate receipts. 
The NFL gives visitors 40%, and in base¬ 
ball the American League gives visitors 
20%. while the National League gives 


38%'. Pleading anonymity, a pro basket¬ 
ball owner in one of the smaller cities 
complains, “We go into the Garden to 
play the Knicks. and they rake in more 
in one night than we make in two weeks 
at home. We’re half the show and should 
be compensated accordingly.” 

The inequitable distribution of reve¬ 
nues, says economist Gerald Scully, is 
“the major source of all the problems that 
are currently facing professional sports.” 
Though opinions differ on the most ben¬ 
eficial split, analysts agree that there can 
be no real competitive balance without 
a better shake at the gate. Even so, says 
Buck President Jim Fitzgerald, “There 
is a very real limit to the economic ben¬ 
efits of revenue sharing. Basketball, like 
any other product, particularly a prod¬ 
uct that competes for the discretionary 
dollar, must be promoted and sold. With 
excessive revenue sharing, the incentive 
to promote and field competitive teams 
is dulled.” 

Pride and bonus money for the win¬ 
ners will erase those problems, counters 
Scully, explaining that “equalizing finan¬ 
cial strengths should bring about the pos¬ 
sibility of the long-run equalization of 
playing strengths.” The only contingen¬ 
cies not covered, he adds, are the mis¬ 
takes of a “blockhead” owner. 

Scully cites three other salutary effects 
of greater revenue sharing: “First, it 
would reduce player movement, because 
a player would be worth roughly the 
same in all locations. Second, franchise 
shifts would be minimized, because each 
team would have a vested interest in see¬ 
ing that all the teams are judiciously 
located. Third, expansions would be 
more carefully considered, because the 
financial viability of the league would be 
in question, not just the profits of a sin¬ 
gle franchise. In their battle with the 
ABA. established teams like the Knicks 
and Lakers cared little about where ex¬ 
pansion franchises were located, because 
with no gate-sharing, they earned no rev¬ 
enues on the road. Rather. NBA strat¬ 
egy was to block the entry of ABA teams 
into potentially viable locations for 
basketball teams.” 

Despite that sort of short-sighted 
thinking, the NBA is the most compet¬ 
itive of the four major sports. Indeed, no 
team has been able to win back-to-back 
continued 
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IT TOOK TEN YEARS 
BUT WE FINALLY GOT YOUR 
NUMBER. 


Decade’s got your number. 
Only 5mg. of‘tar! 

Now you might be won¬ 
dering why it took us ten years 
to reach 5mg. Well, if we were 
simply interested in lowering 
‘tar! we could have done it in a 
lot less time. After all, others 
have. 

But this wasn’t just a num¬ 
bers game to us. Our goal was to 


reduce ‘tar’ without removing- 
taste. So we took our time. 

Finally, after ten years, we 
were good and ready. We had 
developed our “Total System." 

A totally unique way of deliver¬ 
ing truly satisfying taste in a 
5mg. cigarette. That’s why we 
say Decade is 'The taste that took 
ten years to make.” 

Every part of a Decade ciga¬ 
rette is arranged in perfect bal¬ 
ance with the others. The 
tobacco, the filter and even the 
paper. Only by concentrating on 
these parts are we able to perfect 
the whole. 


So try Decade. We think 
you’ll agree that 5mg. can be a 
very tasty little number. 



Regular and Menthol, 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


OUggttt Grajp Inc 1973 


5 mg. "lar", 0.5 mg. nicotine ave. per cigarette by FTC method. 









"How to shut out 
Athlete's Foot." 

by Jim Palmer 




“When I use Dr. Scholl's Solvex* Athlete’s 
Foot Products, my athlete's foot doesn't even 
get to first base!' 

If you see it 
' Dr. Scholl's Sol vex 
Spray. Solvex kills 
control the itching, 
other irritations 
of athlete’s foot. 

Of course, a 
good defense 

against athlete's foot is applications 
of Dr. Scholl’s Solvex Athlete's Foot 
Powder. It absorbs the moisture 
where fungus grows and helps pre¬ 
vent reinfection. 

"I always keep Dr. Scholl's 
Solvex handy now. Let's face it, a ball 
player depends on his feet. And who 
Knows more about feet 
than Dr. Scholl's?” 


©1977 Scholl. Inc. 


“MY ENGINE RAN 
WHEN IT WAS OFF 

I'd switch the ignition off but the 
engine wouldn't stop. Instead it 
sputtered, rocked and coughed. 
Then I discovered WYNN'S® 
SPIT-FIRE. Now my troubles are 
over,” writes a happy user. Yes. 
engine "after run” caused by heavy 
carbon build-up can be not only ex¬ 
asperating, but downright danger¬ 
ous mechanically. So be kind to 
your car and yourself. Add a can of 
WYNN'S® SPIT-FIRE to your 
gas tank today. Available at lead¬ 
ing drug, auto and discount stores. 


WE RE FIGHTING 
FOR YOUR LIFE 

Have Your 
Blood Pressure 
Checked 

American Heart 
Association t. 


HELP 
SAVE THE 
DOLPHINS 



Dolphin pin's actual size 2 inches 


tach year over 100.000 dolphins 
are needlessly killed during tuna 
fishing operations. Your purchase 
of these beautiful spinner dolphin 
pins and necklaces will aid in the 
research of an alternative method 
of fishing. Become involved 
Nickel plated: 

Pins — $5.50, Necklaces — $6.50 
Cold plated: 

Pins - $7.50, Necklaces - $9.50 

Send check or money order to Save the 
Dolphins, PO Box 16041, San Francisco. 
California 94116. 

Save the Dolphins is a federally regis¬ 
tered, non-profit organization 




championships since the 1968-69 season, 
and during that period seven teams have 
won the title. This was partly the result 
of the fact that the NBA has added a 
dozen new franchises over the past dec¬ 
ade, including the strongest of the sur¬ 
vivors of the great war between the old 
league and the ABA. And partly it is be¬ 
cause basketball is the one sport in which 
the draft or purchase of a single star—a 
Dr. J. a Walton or a Kareem—can turn 
a franchise around. 

For certain, the lively competition in 
the NBA is not the result of its financial 
structure. The advantages enjoyed by the 
big-city teams are as pronounced as ever. 
In the 1976-77 season, the total gate re¬ 
ceipts of the Rockets ($1.4 million). Pis¬ 
tons ($1.6 million) and Spurs ($1.5 mil¬ 
lion) were surpassed by the receipts of 
the Knicks ($5.7 million). With that kind 
of bankroll, says Celtic owner John Y. 
Brown, the New Yorkers may fall off the 
pace for a season or three, as they have re¬ 
cently, “but pretty soon they’ll end up 
with the best players.” 

In the NFL. the big-city factor is less 
important because, with frequent sellouts 
and a 60-40 gate split, the top team gross¬ 
es only about twice the revenues of the 
bottom team. Moreover, building a 
championship team in the NFL takes 
more time and there is less certainty in 
the draft than in the other sports. 

Says economist George Burman, “The 
common draft has been defended by the 
owners in pro football as necessary for 
maintaining equally competitive fran¬ 
chises. A careful examination of the me¬ 
chanics of the draft indicates the inac¬ 
curacy of this position. The team with 
the poorest record drafts first, 29th, 54th 
and so forth. The team with the best rec¬ 
ord drafts 28th, 53rd and so forth. It is 
clear that the difference between the top 
and bottom teams in the draft can only 
be one quality player per year. This, along 
with the uncertainty of the selection pro¬ 
cess, an expected player career of four 
and a half years and the team nature of 
football, makes the advantage of the draft 
an illusion.” 

Equally illusory, it turns out, was the 
danger that the era of the free agent 
would give acquisitive owners in the larg¬ 
est cities a big new edge. The rules of 
Moneyball long ago had given them all 
the advantages they could hope for. 

continued 
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WE MADE IT SMALL 
WITHOUT MAKING IT SMALL. 



Aspen ofters a lot of 
things that are good 
about big cars in 
addition to a lot of things 
that people like about 
small cars. By every 
measurement, Aspen is 
sized right .. engineered 
right. . priced right. 

Aspen’s small-car 
gas mileage. 

EPA estimates for our 
new Aspen wagon are 
25 MPG highway and 
18 MPG city when it's 
equipped with a 225 
one-barrel six-cylinder 
engine and manual 
transmission Our new 
Aspen sedan does even 
better with the same 
engine and transmission: 
28 MPG highway and 
20 MPG city. Of course, 
your mileage may vary 
according to your driving 
habits, the condition of 
your car and its equip¬ 
ment. In California, 
automatic transmission 
is required and mileage 
is lower. 


25/18 


MPG 


MPG 


HWY 


cm 


Aspen’s small-car 
price. 

It's easy to find some 
smaller wagons with a 
larger price than our 
wagon. The nicely turned 
out Aspen below, for 
example, has a price of 
just $4294, as you see it, 
excluding taxes and 
destination charges. So 
you see, Aspen gives you 
plenty of opportunity to 
order your favorite 
equipment without com¬ 
promising your budget. 

Aspen’s big-car w Feeir 

When you drive our 
Aspen, you'll notice how 
confidently and quietly it 
handles the road. Much 
of this is due to Aspen's 
carefully engineered 
isolated transverse 
front suspension 


system. Our wagon's 
carefully planned sound 
insulation and luxurious 
seating contribute even 
more to its big-car quiet 
and comfort. 

Aspen’s big-car room. 

Once you get inside 
the Aspen wagon, you'll 
be impressed by such 
big-car dimensions as the 
43.3 inches between 
wheelhouses and the 
over 5100 square inches 
of glass area. If you 
prefer sedans, however, 
be aware that Aspen 
thinks big, too. It offers 
true six-people accom¬ 
modation plus more total 
passenger room—front 
and back—than Ford 
Fairmont or Mercury 
Zephyr, 

Important words 
about resale value. 

All of this big-car/ 
small-car thinking has 
obviously made its mark 
on Aspen's value. Because 
a 1977 Aspen wagon 
currently retains a greater 
percent of its original 
sticker price, model for 


model, than any other 1977 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Buick 
or Ford wagon. That's 
straight from the May 10, 
1978, issue of the author¬ 
itative Automotive 
Market Report. 

And that makes Aspen 
a very enticing proposi¬ 
tion whether you plan to 
buy or lease your next 
new car. Surely enticing 
enough for you to come 
into your Dodge Dealer's 
and find out the secret of 
making a small car 
behave like a big car. 


NEW DODGE 


* 4294 . 

Sticker price, as m m 
shown. Excluding oadgo 
taxes and des- 
tination charges. 


SMALLER FEELS BIGGER IN AN ASPEN. 
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I rime for a time-out. Called by the 
Shirts, of course, because the 
Skins have at the moment run up 
such a commanding lead in Mon- 
cyball that the owners are re¬ 
grouping and some of them are calling 
for a drastic new lactic in-the 1980s. It is 
called teamwork, a game plan heretofore 
wholly alien to the hierarchy of profes¬ 
sional sports. It will take some adjusting, 
because while the owners agree that 
nothing less than a new spirit of coop¬ 
eration will suffice, that is typically about 
all they agree on. Still, it is a start and, 
as Phoenix Sun owner Richard Block 
suggests, the sports industry is stiff feel¬ 
ing its way. “It is one of the last busi¬ 
nesses that no one knows anything 
about," says Block. “There are a lot of 
myths, and we all repeat them." 

Fable No. I is that professional sports 
must adhere to the old monopolistic prac¬ 
tices to prosper. The owners still operate 
their franchises like fiefdoms, and good 
resolutions will not change that. 

Neither will a two-thirds majority vote 
of the owners. The leagues require that 
major changes be approved by at least a 
three-fourths majority of the owners. 
Hence doing away with territorial rights 

The spirit of cooperation sought by some owners 
could result in global TV for the World Series. 


is not even discussed, because the bloc 
of big-city teams would never accede. 
Gate sharing, a more easily implemented 
and instantly beneficial reform, has been 
frequently suggested in the NBA and 
NHL, but again the owners controlling 
the strongest markets will have none of 
it. “We live by the Golden Rule,” says 
Angel Executive Vice-President Buzzie 
Bavasi. “Those who have the gold make 
the rules.” 

Inertia is the result, and the National 
League is its leading disciple. The rea¬ 
son it has failed to expand in recent years 
or to approve interleague play is that its 
byfaws stipulate that such weighty mat¬ 
ters must be decided by the unanimous 
vote of all 12 owners, setting up a kind 
of Catch 12 situation. As Met Board 
Chairman M. Donald Grant recalls, the 
snag snuck into the bylaws when “one 
person a few years ago said, i will vote 
for such and such if in the future we 
won't do such and such unless it’s en¬ 
acted by unanimous vote,' and it went 
through at that time.” 

The upshot, says Expo owner Charles 
Bronfman, is that “you have a situation 
where every time you want to change 
anything, everybody takes a quick look 
and says, ‘Now how's that going to af¬ 
fect my revenue?’ And when you have a 
constitution like we have, that's just ri¬ 


diculous. The unanimity rule has to be 
changed to a three-quarters rule.” Small 
chance, because Catch 12 stipulates that 
the vote to change the rule on the unan¬ 
imous vote must be unanimous. 

Ranger owner Brad Corbett, among 
others, feels that his peers’ recalcitrant 
ways, as epitomized by the National 
League unanimity rule, are the reason 
that they were a setup for the gains made 
by the players’ unions. “We are stuck 
with this free-agent draft because of the 
stupidity of some hard-line owners in 
past years,” he says. “They didn’t give 
multi-year contracts, they didn’t give 
players security, and in some cases, they 
didn’t give players what they deserved. 
We had a good dance for a lot of years 
in baseball because of those tactics, but 
now we're having to pay for the fiddling.” 

Another young Turk, Phillie President 
Ruly Carpenter, feels betrayed by the 
prices that Corbett and the other big 
spenders are paying for free agents. “No 
court in the world can make a Gene Au¬ 
try or a George Steinbrenner give a play¬ 
er S3 million.” he says. “The courts 
cocked the gun. It's the owners who 
pulled the trigger.” 

Name calling knows no season and is 
as much a part of the pro game as keep¬ 
ing score. In fact, the boardroom tally 
never changes: two dozen strong-willed 
continued 
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owners equal 24 factions. Personal rival¬ 
ries abound. Cliques clash. The have-nots 
challenge the haves; East takes on West; 
young badgers old. And if an occasional 
ashtray is thrown in anger, everyone un¬ 
derstands. “We're all little boys.” says 
Bronfman. “If we weren't, we wouldn’t 
be that interested in sports. We’d be 
much more interested in what General 
Motors stock was doing.” 

"Let’s face it,” says SuperSonic own¬ 
er Sam Schulman, “owning a pro team 
is an ego trip.” Lest anyone doubt it, a 
group of financial consultants recently 
did an appraisal of the value of a base¬ 
ball franchise, and when they arrived at 
the final figure, they added on an extra 
$2 million and listed it as “ego ride.” 

The initial cost of the trip has become 
so expensive, however, that single occu¬ 
pancy is being replaced by group excur¬ 
sion. The era of the “sportsman owner,” 
personified by the Red Sox’ Tom Yaw- 
key and the Cubs’ Phil Wrigley, all but 
ended with their recent deaths. In their 
stead have come faceless ranks of syn¬ 
dicates, shareholders and conglomerates. 
Cincinnati is solid syndicate; the Reds. 
Bengals and Stingers are all owned by 
local investment groups whose involve¬ 
ment is pretty much limited to hiring a 
general manager, staking out their pri¬ 
vate boxes and taking their kids into the 
locker room to mingle with the stars. 

The Knicks and Rangers should wear 
gray flannel uniforms. Subsubsidiaries of 
Gulf & Western Industries, the two teams 
arc among several that have been bought 
by conglomerates in a trend that has been 
called the "corporatizing of sport.” The 
Houston Astros are jointly owned by di¬ 
visions of General Electric and Ford. The 
St. Louis Blues are the property of Ral¬ 
ston Purina. The SuperSonics are a sub¬ 
sidiary of First Northwest Industries of 
America, Inc. Signal Co., an oil compa¬ 
ny, owns 49% of the Angels, and Labatl 
Breweries Canada, Ltd. is in for 45% of 
the Blue Jays. Sportsmen all, perhaps, yet 
it seems just a matter of time until some¬ 
one turns on the lights at Wrigley Field 
and slaps a Day-Glo ad on the leftfield 
wall at Fenway Park. 

When a team backed by its parent 
company’s millions chooses to go after a 
player, what individual owner would 
even consider a bidding w'ar? Not John 
Bassett, proprietor of the WHA’s Bir¬ 


mingham Bulls. “I lost two players, 
Wayne Dillon and Pat Hickey, to the 
Rangers.” he says. “They offered Dillon 
$ 1.4 million and Hickey $450,000 to sign 
long-term contracts. I couldn’t compete 
with that, so I called Madison Square 
Garden and told them if they sent me 
some dough, they could have them right 
away. I mean, if the Prince of Saudi Ara¬ 
bia takes a shine to your wife, it’s hard 
to compete with him. That’s if your wife 
happens to be mercenary.” 

The Green Bay Packers are the an¬ 
tithesis of corporatizing. A sports anom¬ 
aly, they are a nonprofit organization, 
wholly owned by the city of Green Bay, 
Wis. Though the Packers were once the 
pride of the NFL. the league has discour¬ 
aged any more municipally owned teams. 
Nonetheless, Buck Chairman of the 
Board Jim Fitzgerald, among others, be¬ 
lieves that the Packers represent “the 
ideal form of ownership. There is no debt 
to service, and there are no dividends to 
pay. It’s the perfect setup. But I guess 
that it will not happen any place else.” 

S an Antonio Spurs owner Angelo 
Drossos begs to differ. “I envision 
that, within a decade or two, city 
governments will own teams,” he 
says. “Many teams are already be¬ 
ing subsidized by the community in the 
form of low rental agreements on sta¬ 
diums and arenas. The Superdome loses 
money each time the Saints or Jazz play 
there, and the same is true of most are¬ 
nas around the country. So it would seem 
to me that at some point the cities are 
going to decide that they might as well 
own the team and operate it in the 
manner they wish.” 

Meanwhile, management and labor 
are girding for the next round of bar¬ 
gaining sessions, leading off with hockey 
this summer, baseball in 1979. then bas¬ 
ketball in 1980 and football in 1981. De¬ 
spite the caterwauling, prospects for a 
minimum of discord are good, if only be¬ 
cause the war over player freedom, the 
big sticking point in previous negotia¬ 
tions. is over. And both sides are aware 
that there is little public sympathy left 
for the strikes and walkouts that marred 
their last round of talks. 

Economists perceive an even better 
reason for optimism, because the present 
chaos was not only predictable but is also 


evidence that a new and better order will 
emerge—just as soon as everyone gets 
the ground rules straight. “It is true that 
owners do not know how to react in the 
new environment,” says one economist, 
“and some will get burned and some may 
go bankrupt. The new procedures require 
a different kind of expertise, and as the 
owners collect knowledge and experi¬ 
ence. they will behave. They have a 
workable system and will enter the 1980s 
with their labor relations in good order. 
Owners and players will start being hap¬ 
pier again.” 

Those happier days will be marked by 
a modicum of stability, which will be 
achieved as more free agents sign long¬ 
term contracts. And the law of dimin¬ 
ishing returns should discourage owners 
from overloading their rosters with high- 
priced stars. Franchise-hopping will 
abate as more communities resort to le¬ 
gal action to prevent their teams from de¬ 
parting. The economic shakedown, with 
its premium on management expertise, 
will tend to cast off the part-time, play¬ 
boy owners. And the controversies about 
overpaid players will lessen as six-figure 
salaries become commonplace. 

Most important, the games themselves 
are more robust and compelling than 
ever. Marvin Miller says, “I concluded a 
long time ago that baseball as a product 
is so good that it prospers in spite of 
the owners." 

Cub General Manager Bob Kennedy 
even thinks global expansion is a lead- 
pipe cinch. “There should be teams in 
Tokyo, Mexico City, Manila. Sydney, 
Rome, Havana, Buenos Aires. San Juan, 
Russia,” he says. “Without a doubt Rus¬ 
sia should be involved. Then when you 
have a World Series, it really will be a 
World Series. And instead of 87 million 
fans watching on TV, there will be 
600 million." 

As they ponder such thinking, all par¬ 
ties concerned would do well to heed a 
classic opinion offered by an old Yan¬ 
kee. “Money.” Ralph Waldo Emerson 
once said, “often costs too much.” end 


Players are the subject of next week's 
report on money in sports: What do 
they make? How do they spend it? 
Does it dull competitiveness? 
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by KENT HANNON 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Sparky Anderson's receni remark about the 
Giants."Don't worry, they’ll wilt in the heat." 
haunted him after West Division-leading San 
Francisco (4-41 upstaged Anderson's Reds 
(4-3) in 80“ weather at Cincinnati's River¬ 
front Stadium. Willie McCovcy helped win 
the first game of the series on Friday night 
with a home run. as Tom Scavcr's record 
dropped to 9-7 and Vida Blue's soared to 
12-4. Then McCovcy. who hit a pinch ho¬ 
mer earlier in the week to rescue a game w ith 
San Diego, singled in the winning run against 
the Reds on Saturday. Pete Rose's hitting 
streak was still alive at 25 games, and George 
Foster banged out 10 hits and eight RBIs in 
five games before going 0 for 10. 

Just two games out of first were the Dodg¬ 
ers (5-3). who swept a doublchcadcr in Hous¬ 
ton for their 21 si and 22nd wins in their last 
30 games. Houston (1-6) beat Cincinnati 
when James Rodney Richard pitched a four- 
hitter and fanned nine, but otherwise it was 
a bad week. The Astros dropped into last 
place, losing a 2-1 game to the Reds when 
they loaded the bases with none out in the 
ninth and failed to score. 

Only once before in the 9'/j-year history 
of the team had San Diego (4-4) been above 
.500 in July. Flushed with success, the Pa¬ 
dres promptly lost four straight before Eric 
Rasmussen's second win of the week, a three- 
hit shutout of the Braves, stopped the slide. 

Atlanta (5-3). the most entertaining team 
in baseball this side of the Boston Red Sox. 
continued to play them all for fun. The Braves 
got six RBIs in one game from First Base- 
man Dale Murphy, who hit a grand slam off 
Vida Blue. They also rallied for six runs in 
the ninth inning—all on singles—to startle 
the Dodgers 9-8. To make certain he would 
give his indefatigable relief pitcher. Gene 
Garber, a day of rest. Manager Bobby Cox 
wrote Garber's name on the lineup card as 
the Braves' starting centerfieldcr. then pinch- 
hit for Garber when he was due up in the 
top of the first inning. 

In the NL East, during a week of frenzied 
activity for the Philadelphia (5-3) bullpen, 
no Philly reliever looked sharper than Rawly 
Eastwick. seldom used as a Yankee, who was 
picked up by the Phils just before the trading 
deadline. "When he first came over here it 
was like spring training for him," said Man¬ 
ager Danny Ozark. Against the Mels. East¬ 
wick hurled two scoreless innings to earn a 
victory. Two nights later against the Expos 
he surrendered only one hit in 4 J /j innings 
for another win. The Phillies' offense re¬ 
mained in high gear as Greg Lu/.inski hit three 
homers for ihe second consecutive week and 
two pinch hitters—Jose Cardenal and Bake 


McBride—won games with home runs. The 
second-place Cubs (4-3) owe their lives to 
Bruce Sutter, the fork-balling bullpen ace. 
who saved all four Chicago victories without 
giving up a run. 

Pittsburgh (3-3) pitching was airtight, 
yielding only 14 runs in six games. But the 
Bucs' hitters, minus injured Dave Parker for 
at least two more weeks, were shut out twice. 

Montreal (3-6) should have fared better, 
considering the yeoman work done by Pitch¬ 
er Steve Rogers and Righlficldcr Ellis Val¬ 
entine. Rogers stopped the Phillies 7-4 for 
his fourth win over them this season, then 
saved a game for rookie Hal Dues. Valentine 
supported Rogers with a 5-for-5 night against 
the Phillies and had a dozen hits, including a 
pair of homers, during the week, along with 
10 RBIs. He also has an extraordinary arm. 
and when the Phillies' Jerry Martin made too 
wide a turn coming around first base on a sin¬ 
gle. Valentine threw behind him and nailed 
him trying to get back to the bag. 

The Mels (3-3) stayed ahead of St. Louis 
(4-4). thanks to Centerfieldcr Lee Mazzilli. 
who cracked four homers. The Cardinals 
might get somewhere if they could learn how 
to beat the Cubs, who swept a three-game se¬ 
ries at Busch Stadium to run their record to 
9-0 against St. Louis this season. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Boston (5-1) continued to overpower the rest 
of (he league, scoring 49 runs and lengthen¬ 
ing its East Division lead to nine games. This 
time the main perpetrators were Jim Rice. 
Carl Yastrzemski, Carlton Fisk and Fred 
Lynn, who contributed all eight of the team's 
home runs and 34 of the 46 RBIs. At one 
point last week the Red Sox had gone 12 
games without a loss, except in extra innings. 
When Yaz homered in the ninth inning at 
Cleveland (3-6) to cap a four-run rally and 
tic the game at 9-9. it appeared that the In¬ 
dians. too. might have to go to extra innings 
to beat the hottest team in the majors. But in 
the bottom of the ninth Shortstop Tom Vcr- 
yzer’s fourth hit of the game—and his 10th 
in his last 15 at bats—scored Paul Dade from 
second base with the winning run. 

Milwaukee (2-4) held onto second place 
when Larry Hisle smashed four homers and 
knocked in eight runs in the Brewers' vic¬ 
tories over New York aces Ron Guidry and 
Rich Gossage. Hislc's first homer was a three- 
run shot in the first inning Friday that sad¬ 
dled Guidry with his first defeat of the sea¬ 
son after 13 straight wins—twp shy of the 
American League record for consecutive vic¬ 
tories from the start of the season. After its 
third successive ,500-or-worse week. New 
York's (3-4) chances of catching Boston were 


looking fainter and fainter. Baltimore (3-4) 
wasn't going anywhere, either, and Manager 
Earl Weaver was twice ejected by umpires. 

As a team, the Tigers (5-3) ouihit even 
the Red Sox (.320 to .307) as Rusty Staub 
and Jason Thompson knocked in 12 and 10 
runs, respectively. Toronto pitchers threw a 
pair of shutouts and the Blue Jays (5-4) were 
shut out once themselves. 

The Twins have the finest singles hitters in 
baseball and they capped off their best week 
of the season (7-1) with 23 hits—19 of them 
good for only one base—in a 9-8 victory over 
Oakland. Roy Smalley and Willie Norwood 
both had four-hit games, as did Rod Carcw, 
who was dosing in on 2.000 career hits—he 
now has 1.996 in his I I’/j seasons. Minnesota 
was still three games under .500. but only 4/j 
games out of the West Division lead 

On top and seemingly beginning to find 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

CARL YASTRZEMSKI. 38. got his 2.800th 
major league hit—a double. He also socked 
four home runs on four consecutive nights, 
batted .500 for the week, knocked in 12 
runs and raised his season RBI total to 52. 


themselves after several years of preparation, 
anticipation and frustration were the Angels 
(6-2). who may be tough to reckon with if 
Joe Rudi is truly his old self again following 
a nagging muscle pull. "I just keep hacking 
away at the ball." says Rudi. whose season av¬ 
erage was only .226 but who had 19 hits and 
18 RBIs in his last 16 games. 

Kansas City (5-3). Texas (1-6) and Oak¬ 
land (4-5) changed places in the standings al¬ 
most every day. The Royals were second as 
the week ended, thanks largely to a l4-for-33 
hitting binge by Third Baseman George Brett. 
The Rangers lost their fourth straight game 
this season at Chicago's Comiskey Park, 
where Texas sluggers Richie Zisk and Bobby 
Bonds, both former White Sox players, are 0 
for 28. And it was business as usual for Char¬ 
lie Finley's A’s. who won four in a row. then 
lost four in a row. 

Chicago (3-5) had other moments to revel 
in. Trailing the Rangers 6-5 with one out in 
the ninth. White Sox Second Baseman Jorge 
Orta socked a two-run homer to enable Lar¬ 
ry Doby to win his first game at Comiskey 
Park as a manager. Seattle (2-6) might have 
come up empty-handed except for Tom Pa- 
ciorek. who was brought back from the mi¬ 
nors and went 4 for 4. including a home run. 
in his debut at the Kingdomc. He was 15 for 
33 during tile week and singled in two runs 
to beat Oakland 3-2. END 
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Why smoke this much tar... 



Of All Brands Sold: Lowest tan 0.5 mg."tar." 0.05 mg. nicotine; 

Kent Golden Lights-. Kings Regular—8 mg/'tar" 0,6 mg.nicotine; Kings Menthol- 
8 mg."tar," 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette FTC Report, August 1977.100's Regular 
and Menthol—10 mg."t3r,“ 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
















Wlien vou look for a line white wine, here’s what to look for. 


White wine is most delicate. 
And most difficult to make. So first, 
look for u dedicated and knowl¬ 
edgeable winery. One with years of 
experience. And one that believes 
in making the finest traditional 
wines. 

To judge a fine white wine— 
Pinot Chardonnay, for example- 
start by checking its color. It should 



should be fresh and assertive. And 


its taste—full, crisp and complex. 

Above all, remember that a 
I fine Pinot Chardonnay wine al¬ 
ways begins with the finest Pinot 
Chardonnay grapes. So look for a 
I wine produced in one of the world’s 
great wine growing regions —such 
as Almadens California vineyards. 

Here we care for our grapes as 
if they were our children. And we 
think you will taste this tradition of 
quality in all our wines. 

To learn more about, wine. 


I send a postcard for a free copy of 
I “The grapes and wines of Almaden” 

' to: Almaden, P. O. Box 24249 SI, 

I San Jose, C A 95154. 



PINOT CHARDONNAY 







FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week July 3-July 9 


BOWLING—DAVE DAVIS of Hackensack. N.J. averaged 
220 for 42 games lo win the S60.000 Fresno Open by 
366 pins from Ken Fernandez of Rogue River. Ore. 

BOXING—SAMMY SERRANO of Puerto Rico retained 
his WBA junior lightweight championship with a ninth- 
round knockout of O Young Ho of South Korea, in San 
Juan. 

GOLF—JANE BLALOCK won her second straight LPGA 
Tournament, the $75,000 Wheeling (W. Va.) Classic, 
shooting a final-round par 72 for a total of 207, seven 
strokes better than Kathy Martin. Earlier in the week, 
she shot a final-round four-undcr-par 68 for a total of 
209, seven under par. to win the $75,000 Mayflower 
Classic at Noblesville. Ind. by three strokes over Joyce 
Kazmicrski. 

A par 3 on the 8th playoff hole gave LEE ELDER a vic¬ 
tory over Lee Trevino in the SI 50.000 Greater Milwau¬ 
kee Open. After 72 holes both had 13-under-par 275s. 

ANDY BEAN made a three-root putt for a par on the 
first hole of sudden death to win the $225,000 Western 
Open over Bill Rogers in Oak Brook, III. Both golfers fin¬ 
ished regulation play at six-under-par 282. 

HARNESS RACING—ARMBRO TIGER IS36.20). driv¬ 
en by Herve Filion. won Ihe S307.594 Cane Pace at 
Yonkers by three-quarters of a length over Falcon 
Almahurst. The 3-ycar-old was timed in l:59'/s for the 


HORSE RACING—UPPER NILE IS7.20). ridden by Jorge 
Velasquez, won the $106,400 Suburban Handicap at 
Belmont by I 'A lengths over Nearly On Time. Favored 
Forego finished fifth, 

MOTOR SPORTS—DAVID PEARSON, driving a Mer¬ 
cury. averaged 154.340 mph to win the $186,325 Fire¬ 
cracker 400 at Daytona Beach, Fla for the fifth time. 
Cale Yarborough, in an Oldsmobilc. was second, a car- 
length back. 

SOCCER—Mike Flanagan tied an NASL record by scor¬ 
ing five goals as New England beat California 5-2. Flan¬ 
agan, who leads the league with 27 goals, matched the 
record held by the Cosmos' Giorgio Chinaglia. Cali¬ 
fornia's Steve David and Ron Moore, formerly with Chi¬ 
cago. Portland won two games by shutouts and remained 
seven points ahead of Vancouver in the National Con¬ 
ference Western Division. The Timbers beat Oakland 
1-0. then defeated San Jose 5-0. as Goalkeeper Mick 
Poole upped his league-leading shutout total to nine. 


Vancouver also won twice, 2-1 over both Detroit and 
Dallas. Minnesota split a pair but remained three points 
ahead of both Tulsa and Dallas in the National Con¬ 
ference Central. The Kicks beat Houston 3-0 on Ron 
Futchcr's hat trick, then lost to Detroit 2-1. Chicago, 
bidding for a wild-card playoff berth after losing its 
first 10 games, got a hat trick from newly acquired Arno 
Steffcnhagcn and beat Tulsa 5-2. 

ASL: Los Angeles lost two straight and saw its lead in 
the Western Division cut to two points. Third-place 
Southern California defeated the Skyhawks 2-0 and 
snapped their five-game unbeaten streak, while second- 
place California scored two goals within a minute early 
in the second half and won 3-2. Although the New 
York Apollo appears to have the Eastern Division title 
locked up, the race for the two other playoff spots is fu¬ 
rious. The New York Eagles tied Cleveland twice. 1-1 
on a Clyde Watson goal and 2-2 as Tom Mulroy scored 
on a penalty kick. Sacramento lost twice. 3-1 to the 
Apollo, which won its 10th straight, and 1-0 to Con¬ 
necticut in overtime. 

SWIMMING At the East German championships in East 
Berlin. BARBARA KRAUSE swam the 100-meter free¬ 
style in 55.41 to set her second world record of the 
meet; the previous record of 55.65 was established in 
1976 by Komelia Ender. Seventccn-ycar-old ANDREA 
POLLACK set a world record in the 100-mcter but¬ 
terfly with a time of 59.46, .32 of a second better than 
the mark established by Christianc Knacke last year. 

ALEXANDER SIDORENKO of the Soviet Union 
broke the world record in the 200-mcter individual med¬ 
ley with a time of 2:05.24. .07 of a second better than 
the record set by Graham Smith of Canada last year. 

TENNIS—BJORN BORG defeated Jimmy Connors 6-2, 
6-2. 6-3 to win the Wimbledon men’s singles cham¬ 
pionship for the third straight year. MARTINA NAV¬ 
RATILOVA beat Chris Evert 2-6. 6-4, 7-5 for the 
women’s title (page 12). 

TRACK & FIELD—The U.S. defeated the Soviet Union 
190-177 at Berkeley, Calif., the first win in the senes 
for the Americans since 1969 (page 20). DEBY La- 
PLANTE broke the American record in the women's 
100-meter hurdles with a 13.13. The previous mark of 
13.14 was set by Patty Van Wolvelaere in 1978. 

UDO BEYER of East Germany broke the world shot- 
put record with a toss of 72' 8" in Goteborg. Sweden. 
The previous record of 72’ 2 Vt" was set by Alexander 
Baryshnikov of the Soviet Union in 1976. 


VOLLEYBALL—Western Division leader Santa Barbara 
defeated Orange County in four games and won its ninth 
straight match, three short of the record set by the Stars 
in 1975. Seattle's Zbigniew Jasiukicwicz set a record 
with seven service aces against Continental Division- 
leading Tucson, but the Smashers lost the match lo the 
Sky in four games. 

MILEPOSTS—APPROVED: By the NBA Board of 
Governors, the exchange of ownership of the BOS¬ 
TON CELTICS and the BUFFALO BRAVES and 
the transfer of the Braves' franchise to San Diego. 
John Y. Brown, who owned the Braves for one sea¬ 
son. will take charge of the Celtics, along with co- 
owner Harry Mangurian. frv Levin, who had owned 
the Celtics since 1975, will assume control of the 
Braves. The Celtics also traded Forward KERMIT 
WASHINGTON. Center KEVIN KUNNERT and 
Guard FREEMAN WILLIAMS, their first-round draft 
choice, to the Braves for Forwards MARVIN BARNES 
and BILLY KNIGHT and Guard NATE ARCHIBALD 
(page 18). 

NAMED: PAUL DIETZEL, 53. as athletic director at 
LSU. replacing Carl Maddox. Dietzel. who coached the 
Tigers football team to an 11-0 record and the national 
championship in 1958, had been athletic director at In¬ 
diana University since 1976. 

NAMED: HARRY HOWELL. 45. former general man¬ 
ager of the defunct Cleveland Barons, as coach of the 
newly organized Minnesota North Stars. 

NAMED: BOB McCAMMON. 37. as coach or the Phil¬ 
adelphia Flyers, replacing Fred Shero. McCainmon 
coached the Maine Mariners to the American Hockey 
League championship last season. 

PENALIZED: By the Men's International Profes¬ 
sional Tennis Council. ILIE NASTASE, for a year¬ 
long scries of infractions that included ungcntlcmanly 
court conduct. The council fined Nastasc $5,000 and 
suspended him from Grand Prix competition for three 
months. 

SOLD: To the WHA Winnipeg Jets, the franchise and 
all player contracts of the HOUSTON AEROS. by own¬ 
er Kenneth Schnitzcr. The Acros won the WHA title 
in 1974 and 1975. 


CREDITS 

4 — Evelyn Florsl-Black Star, iz. l»—Walter looss Jr 
(led & center). Tony Duffy (2); 1*. is—Walter looss Jr. 
is —Tony Dudy. 17—Walter looss Jr. a*—Ned Leder; 
S3—UPi, Philadelphia Inquirer 


FACES HIM THE CROWD 



BUCK BELUE 

VaUXWTA.Ga. 

As a senior ai Valdosta 
High, Buck pitched the 
Wildcats to the state 
Class AAA baseball title, 
beating Peachtree High in 
the final 7-0 with a one- 
hitter. A quarterback for 
Valdosta, he will attend 
the University of Georgia 
on a football scholarship. 



MICHAEL CARMOLA 

Sooth Bind. Ind. 

An eighth-grader at Holy 
Cross School, Mike, 14, 
helped the Crusaders to a 
9-0 record and the Inter- 
City Catholic League 
baseball title. He had a 
6-0 record, allowed no 
earned runs and just two 
singles in 33 innings and 
struck out 61. 



ROBBIN COLEMAN 

Beaumont. Texas 

At the Texas 4A stale 
girls' track meet, Robbin, 
18, tied her national high 
school record in the 100- 
yard dash (10.5) and set 
a new one in the 400 me¬ 
ters (53.4). The graduate 
of Beaumont-Charlton- 
Pollard High will attend 
the University of Texas. 




BUCKY COX 

Lawrence. Kaxs. 

Bucky ran what is be¬ 
lieved to be the fastest 
marathon ever by a 5- 
year-old when he was 
timed in 5:25.09 in the 
Fourth of July Sundown 
Salute race in Junction 
City, Kans. Running in 
97" heat, he finished 64th 
in a field of 100. 


CARLTON YOUNG 

PtitiAiHtniiA 

While a junior at Central 
High School, Carlton 
won the 100-yard dash in 
a state-record 9.4 and the 
220 in 21.2 at the Public 
League Team Champion¬ 
ships. He also won the 
100 (9.7) and the 220 
(20.9) at the Middle At¬ 
lantic Junior Olympics. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


IIBz 


MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 

Sir: 

Thank you for Frank Deford’s article on 
Jim Bouton (A Magnificent Obsession , July 
3). It showed us a real baseball player, not a 
money-hungry free agent like Reggie Jack- 
son or Rich Gossage. No other player would 
even try a comeback at 39. Good luck, Jim. 
you may be the only real baseball player left. 

Kevin Logar 
Pittsburgh 
Sir: 

Bouton may never pitch in a major league 
game again, and he seems to acknowledge 
this, but his willingness to remain at the mi¬ 
nor league level where he can play baseball 
is truly inspirational. We could use a few more 
men like Jim Bouton—who goes so far as to 
“pay to play”—to help balance out the situ¬ 
ation that now exists in professional sports 
where many players demand six- and seven¬ 
digit salaries just to show up for the games. 

Randy Patterson 
Oklahoma City 
Sir: 

I read Deford’s article about 39-year-old 
Bouton during the lulls in one of our City 
Major League games in which a 46-year-old 
pitcher who led the local team to the nation¬ 
al AABC title in 1953 made his first appear¬ 
ance of the season. He pitched 4'/j innings, 
gave up two hits, one earned run and fin¬ 
ished ofT by striking out the final batter, who. 
like most of the rest, hadn’t even been born 
when that title was won. 

Maybe the Mariners ought to give him a 
chance. 

John Jay Wilheim 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

MONSTERS OF FENWAY 

Sir: 

Right you are about the Red Sox ( Sud¬ 
denly They're up m Arms in Boston. July 3). 
They have been good since 1970. never fall¬ 
ing below .500. but this is undoubtedly their 
best year of the decade. These Sox can com¬ 
pare with the teams of Foxx and Williams. 
Don't be surprised if they wind up as the 
1978 world champs. 

Dave Loadholt 
Fairfax, S.C. 

Sir: 

Larry Keith gives some cogent reasons why 
the Red Sox are so far ahead in the Amer¬ 
ican League East. The Sox don’t have the 
flamboyant Reggie Jackson, but they have the 
most awesome hitter in baseball in Jim Rice. 
He doesn't have a candy bar named after him, 
but then again he's not hitting .268 with 13 
home runs like Jackson. 


Before George Steinbrenner goes broke on 
the Yankee payroll, he can assure himself of 
a pennant winner this year if he buys the 
Red Sox. 

John Barks Jr. 

Waterbury. Conn. 

BETTER THAN THE BEST? 

Sir: 

Larry Keith says Garry Maddox, a lifetime 
.296 hitter with three Gold Gloves, is the best 
centcrfielder in baseball ( He's in Love with 
His Glove. July 3). Mr. Keith, I’d like to in¬ 
troduce you to Fred Lynn of the Boston Red 
Sox, a lifetime .305 hitter with one Gold 
Glove. Lynn was Rookie of the Year in 1975 
and American League MVP the same year. 
Last season, after a serious injury, Lynn bat¬ 
ted only .260. but he had 18 home runs and 
76 runs batted in. This year, as of July 7. 
Lynn was hitting .326 with 13 home runs and 
43 runs batted in, compared with Maddox' 
.297 with seven home runs and 32 RBls. 
Granted, Maddox has played three more years 
than Lynn and is a fine player, but 1 think 
that before Mr. Keith pronounces Maddox 
the premier centcrfielder in baseball, he 
should take a good look at Lynn. 

Lisa LaPerriere 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Sin 

You ruined my July 4th holiday. Until then 
I was one of the very few who knew Garry 
Maddox was the best centerfielder in base¬ 
ball. Then along comes Larry Keith and tells 
the world. 

Dave Beaman 

Asheville, N.C. 

WORLD CUP 

Sir: 

I was elated to see that the world’s No. 1 
single sporting event (one billion viewers this 
year, including myself) was on the cover of 
the world's No. I sports magazine. Thanks. 

Steve Rogers 
Dallas 
Sir: 

On the same Sunday that the Red Sox were 
finishing off Baltimore, I was in a theater 
watching that marvelously exciting World 
Cup final match. 

I didn't know too much about soccer; I 
had never heard of Mario Kempes before last 
month. Nor had I heard of any of the other 
fine players in the tournament. 

No longer. That Argentina-Holland match 
was one of the finest sports events I have ever 
seen. The electric-blue flame of Argentina was 
thrilling to watch, as was the precision play 
of the Dutch. In addition, that incredible 
crowd in Buenos Aires took my breath away. 


It is impossible to beat a team of 75,000 men. 

Kempes’ overtime goal reminded me of 
Carlton Fisk's World Series-tying home run 
of 1975. Seldom, if ever, do any of us see ec¬ 
static moments of victory like that. Sitting 
amid a big, heavily pro-Argentina crowd in 
the theater, I thought I was in the River Plate 
Stadium for a few crazy minutes. 

So you bumped the Red Sox to second 
place. Don't worry. You’ll hear a lot more 
from Fenway in the fall. Meanwhile, thanks 
to Clive Gammon for his fine story and thank 
you for putting it on the cover where it be¬ 
longed. 

Jonathan Cohen 
Newton, Mass. 

TOO BIG A BOOST 

Sir: 

I never cease to be amazed by irrespon¬ 
sible college football coaches (Deep in Hot 
Water in Stillwater , July 3). The coaches are 
not teaching the kids any redeeming qual¬ 
ities except how to cheat the system and make 
it look legal. Three cheers for the NCAA for 
blowing the whistle on Oklahoma State! 1 only 
hope the NCAA does some more houseclean¬ 
ing and catches these schools that claim to 
field “amateur" athletes. Granted, Oklahoma 
State does not stand alone here. There are un¬ 
doubtedly similar situations elsewhere. What 
happened to playing a college sport for ex¬ 
perience, prestige and fun? Suddenly it is a 
big power and money game and the rules seem 
to be very twisted. 

Nancy Kniesche 

Greenbrae. Calif. 

Sir: 

I would just like to point out to Gip Dug¬ 
gan that Nebraska and Oklahoma are not the 
ones under investigation. Mr. Duggan's re¬ 
mark about the amount of cheating being 
done by those two plus OSU was irrespon¬ 
sible and careless, 

The people who really get hurt by the OSU 
booster club’s lack of regard for the NCAA 
rules are the players themselves. They are the 
ones who will be penalized for the action of 
some overzealous has-beens. 1 think this is 
grossly unfair to some darn good players. 

Suzi Hrolda 
Omaha 
Sir: 

As a former editor and sports editor of the 
student newspaper at Oklahoma Slate, I am 
not surprised by the current football scandal 
at my alma mater. Many of us suspected some¬ 
thing like this, but were unable to prove any¬ 
thing. 

Randy Krehbiel 
Marion, Ind. 
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Crumple 

up 

this ad. 

Then take it to your local Xerox office. 

Tell a sales representative that if the new Xerox 5400 
copier is so terrific, let’s see if the ball of paper in your hand will go 
through its document feeder. 

Chuckle to yourself as he smooths out the ad and carries 
it to the 5400. After all, you’ve never seen a document 
handler that could handle a problem like this. ■■ 

Then he may pause to tell .w - + - ‘ 

you how the 5400 can automatically 
copy on two sides of a sheet of paper. 

He may even point out its uncanny 
self-diagnostic systems and lightning- 
fast automatic bi-directional sorter. 

But you both know why you’re there. 

At last, he slides the crumpled page towards the document 
handler and pushes the button. And... and... and... 

Sorry. But what happens next is between you and your 
local Xerox representative. So pay him a visit, soon. 

Ancf find out if the original goes in. 

And if it does, how the copy comes out. XtKUX 


XEROX® and 5-100. 


if XEROX CORPORATION. 








Put Sports lllustrated's proven teaching methods to work on your game. 
Step-by-step you get the moves . . . fakes . . . shots . . . grips . . . 
footwork ... explained in words and can't miss pictures. Fundamentals, 
theory, background and winning strategy — it’s all laid out for you by 
coaches and experts who write clearly and simply. Each of these practi¬ 
cal. no-nonsense hardcover volumes is packed with experience, training 
tips, pointers, insiders’ secrets and more. Cover to cover, they're de¬ 
signed with just one purpose: to make you a winner. Put us to the test 
— send for your sport today! 


Complete and mail to: 

Sports Illustrated 

Box 7777-R0400, Phila , Pa 19101 

YES! Send me the volume(s) checked 
at right I understand I may return 
any volume within 10 days for a full 

refund if I am not satisfied For_ 

volumes @ $4 95 each, plus 50e for shipping 
my order, I enclose a total of $_ 


_ Basketball 
Golf 

_ Football: Oefense 
Small Boat Sailing 
Hockey 
Table Tennis 
Track & Field: 

Running Events 
I I Skindiving and Snorkelirg 
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Also at leading book and sports stores 


PLAY 
BETTER- 

whatever 
your game 


19TH HOLE continued 
CHANGING THE RULES 

Sir: 

1 am not concerned about the result of the 
recent WBC world heavyweight fight f For 
Holmes, It Wasn't So Elementary. June 19). 
What troubles me is the scoring. In practi¬ 
cally any sport you can name, both the play¬ 
ers and the spectators know the score. But in 
boxing, the score is unknown to everybody 
but the officials, and each official knows only 
his own s core. It would be simple to change 
this. Each official's score and the totals should 
be announced at the end of every round so 
that the fans, and especially the boxers, would 
have a clearer idea of who is winning. 

Vernon A. Crawford 
Black Mountain, N.C. 

Sir: 

Let's change the rule on walks in baseball. 
Every time a batter is walked, intentionally, 
semi-intcntionally or unintentionally, all run¬ 
ners should advance one base, whether or not 
they are forced to. The same would apply for 
hit batsmen or catcher interference. Thus the 
intentional walk would be eliminated and fans 
would sec the best baiters take their cuts. 
Some critics of my proposal say it would hurt 
the pitchers; I say, so what? The rule would af¬ 
fect both teams equally, and besides, a pitch¬ 
er should be penalized more severely for not 
throwing the ball over the plate. 

David M. Leveton 
New York City 

MUSICAL RECORD 

Sir: 

After reading about Bob Speca breaking 
the world record for toppling dominoes 
(Scorecard, June 19). I would like to let you 
know about a similar achievement. We suc¬ 
cessfully broke the world record for the most 
participants in a game of musical chairs. More 
than 1,200 students from Notre Dame and 
St. Mary's College participated, and the mark 
will be officially recorded in the Guinness 
Book of World Records. I was eliminated 
with about 900 people remaining, but the 
bumps and bruises were worth it. 

Paul Joseph Roberge 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
AFFIRMING THE CREDIT 
Sir: 

With all the recent publicity, one would 
think that the 11 Triple Crown winners were 
Sir Barton. Gallant Fox, Omaha, War Ad¬ 
miral. Whirlaway, Count Fleet, Assault, 
Citation, Secretariat, Seattle Slew and Steve 
Caulhen. Let us give Affirmed his due. It was 
his legs that did the running and his back 
that carried Stevie, not the reverse. 

Barbara P. Streever 
Camillus. N.Y. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Oeiermined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


LIGHTS: 11 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG.77; 
LIGHT 100's; 11 mg. "tar". 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 




